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KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT* 
by RoBERT H. BAHMER 


Every time I am introduced as an archivist I am reminded of the 
story that was written back in 1935 by one of the Washington news- 
paper columnists who writes about government people. The story 
appeared shortly after the National Archives was established and 
our big building at Seventh and Pennsylvania Avenue was con- 
structed. The first archivist of the United States had just been ap- 
pointed, and there was some publicity about the government putting 
archivists on its payroll. The columnist, it seems, received a number 
of inquiries as to just what an archivist was. He did some investi- 
gating and finally came up with his answer. As nearly as he could 
determine, he wrote, an archivist is a ‘‘dead file clerk.’”’ The in- 
triguing point about his statement was that the punctuation didn’t 
make it clear as to who was dead, the file clerk or the files. 

Every story ought to have a moral, and this one illustrates perhaps 
as well as any the need for a better public understanding of the 
role of the professional archivist and of archives in our society. 
For the archivist who serves government, whether state or federal, 
it is imperative that any notion that the archivist is a “dead file 
clerk,” regardless of how this phrase is interpreted, be dispelled. 
Unless such erroneous notions are eliminated no archives or records 
program worthy of the name can succeed, because it won't be sup- 
ported either materially or administratively. 

Traditionally perhaps, the archivist has been regarded as a 
cloistered being, as a fellow slightly stooped and more than a little 
nearsighted, who spends his time poring over fading parchments 
and yellowing papers, an antiquarian quite removed from the stern 
realities of modern competitive life, who if he should ever emerge 
from his ivory tower, would be dazzled by the bright lights and 
fast pace of present-day bureaucracy. 

Whatever justification there may have been in the past for the 
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traditional picture of the archivist, certainly today and certainly in 
the United States the archivist finds himself anything but a cloistered 
scholar. This is the first matter about which the record should be 
kept straight. Today, for reasons that I hope will be obvious during 
the course of these remarks, the archivist is all too painfully aware 
of his existence in the modern world; for the archivist, as well as 
administrators, executives, and management specialists, lives in the 
presence of the ‘‘paper work problem.” 

What is the paper work problem? From one point of view it is 
a problem of quantity. It is the problem presented by the sheer mass 
of records created year after year by the operations of government 
and business. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. Last year, for example, the 
agencies of the federal government created over four million cubic 
feet of records. This method of measurement probably means little 
to most of you. In more understandable terms four million cubic 
feet of records is enough to fill four buildings the size of the 
National Archives; it is enough to more than fill the Pentagon 
Building; it would almost fill the Empire State Building two and 
a half times. If put into standard four-drawer filing cabinets and 
arranged according to file room practice, four million cubic feet of 
records would cover eighty football fields. 

Permit me to repeat that this is the volume created in one twelve- 
month period, not the total accumulation on hand. And I should 
emphasize that the federal government has no worse record in 
respect to the creation of records than have state and local govern- 
ments and private businesses. Management Review, the organ of 
the American Management Association, has estimated that American 


business is creating records at the rate of nearly 100,000,000 cubic 
feet a year. 


The federal government is the largest single creator of records 
simply because it is the largest enterprise. In any government the 
volume of records created has a direct relationship to the number 
of dollars spent. It is our guess that one file drawer of records is 
created for every $25,000 spent. The volume of records created 
has also an obviously direct relationship to the number of white 
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collar workers employed. Every non-industrial worker on the pay 
roll will very likely create one file drawer of records per year. 

In the federal government fifty percent of all civilian employees 
are white collar workers: 110,000 clerk typists; 200,000 typists, 
stenographers, and secretaries; 30,000 tabulating machine operators, 
to be specific for only three classes of employees whose activities 
contribute to the growing mass of paper. 

It has also been shown that more than fifty percent of all workers 
in banks and insurance companies are engaged in paper work 
operations. In the United States today there are as many office 
workers as there are agricultural employees. 

The truth of the matter is that twentieth-century government and 
business move on a flood of paper work: correspondence, memo- 
randa, reports, forms, bills, receipts, vouchers, inventories, blue- 
ptints, directives, handbooks, manuals, and scores of other papers 
and documents have become essential to the day-to-day operations 
of all of us engaged in business or government. 

The paper work problem is a twentieth-century problem and 
largely a problem of our own times. It may seem inconceivable but 
the facts indicate that the federal government in the twenty-two 
years from 1930 to 1952 created more than seven times as many 
records as it did during the preceding 155 years of its history. The 
total accumulation of records in the federal government now on 
hand is close to 24,000,000 cubic feet. Perrin Stryker has pointed 
out that in 1920 office workers were outnumbered by employees in 
manufacturing enterprises four to one. By 1953 this ratio had 
dropped to two to one. 

There are a number of reasons for this development. First, the 
technological revolution in office methods and office machinery. 
American ingenuity gave us the typewriter about 1870, and this 
machine was in general use by the close of the nineteenth century. 
Carbon paper, introduced a few years after the typewriter, was in 
general use shortly after 1900. Between them, these two devices 
started the trickle that has become a flood. 

Stencil processes of reproduction were in use by 1910 and since 
then there has been developed an amazing variety of efficient paper 
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reproducing machines and processes. One student of public ad- 
ministration was so impressed when he looked at the results that 
he remarked that we were living in the “‘carboniferous and neo- 
lithographic age.” 

Behind the technological revolution in office methods lies, of 
course, the desire to speed up work to the end of greater production 
and lowered costs. More important than this are the requirements 
of large scale organization for improved means of communication 
and control. Fundamentally it is big business and big government 
that give us the big paper work problem, but on the other hand 
paper work and improved means of communication have made 
large-scale organization possible. 

The larger the organization, it seems, the greater the percentage 
of its energies that must be devoted to paper work. Six or seven 
years ago the Harvard School of Business Administration made an 
analysis of the record making and record keeping habits of a num- 
ber of business firms. It was found that in small firms from 3 to 
642 percent of the total employees were engaged in paper work, 
depending upon the complexity of the business; in medium sized 
firms the proportion increased to 5Y2 to 10 percent—almost doubled. 
In the really large scale enterprises an even larger percentage of 
total employees are record makers and record keepers. 

I have presented these assorted facts and figures with no intention 
of implying that records and paper work are an evil in themselves. 
Both of them are essential. It is only when they are allowed to get 
out of hand that they become an unjustified burden on the taxpayer. 

Neither did I intend to frighten you as to the future. There are 
many things that can be done to keep the paper work problem within 
reasonabie bounds. Rather I set out to demonstrate that the modern 
archivist is neither a cloistered scholar nor a dead file clerk, for, as 
I have said, the archivist today lives with the paper work problem 
and has a definite responsibility for helping to solve it. 

The modern archivist cannot afford to live in the past, letting the 
present and the future take care of themselves. Someday the present 
and the future will also be past. Archives are created in the present 
not in the past; many, if not most, of the problems of the archivist 
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of the future have their origin in what is done to and with the 
records created today. 

In the National Archives we learned this within the first decade 
of our existence. Out of our experience has come an integrated 
program for the handling of the government's records. By no means 
can we say that we have solved all problems. We haven't, but we 
have made enough progress technically and otherwise to prove the 
value of our program. And what has been done in the federal 
government is being equaled in a dozen states: Virginia, Maryland, 
North Carolina, your sister states in the Middle West, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and others. And, of course, private business has many 
times pointed the way to those of us serving in bureaucratic ranks. 
I need mention only the records programs of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the du Pont Company, the Firestone Company, Alcoa, General 
Electric, and Westinghouse. 

I have observed a number of these programs, and I should like 
to draw a number of conclusions from them as to what makes a 
records program successful. These conclusions might well be 
labeled “principles essential to a good records and archives pro- 
gram.” 

1. The records program should be comprehensive. It should be 
comprehensive in the sense that it deals with all phases of the life 
of records from the time of their creation to the time of their final 
disposition. The latter action may involve either complete elimi- 
nation of the records by destruction or by sale as waste paper, or it 
may involve permanent preservation. If continued preservation is 
required, the program must make provision for the adequate ad- 
ministration of the archives. In fact, the existence of an archival 
establishment is basic; it is the key to the success or failure of the 
program. . 

The records program should also be comprehensive in the sense 
that it deals with all record creating activities within the jurisdiction 
of the organization served by the program. 

2. The records program must be coordinated. It must have central 
direction. At some point there must be someone entrusted with 
responsibility and authority. Ours is an age of specialization—often 
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overspecialization to the point where divergent practices develop on 
common problems in different parts of the same organization. The 
handling of records is most susceptible to this fault. Everyone 
makes, uses, or handles records. And what appears to be everyone’s 
problem generally turns out to be no one’s problem. A records 
program is the corrective that can be applied to bring about the 
desired measure of standardization and improvement of practices. 

3. The records program must be continuous in its operation. It 
is not a “one time” action. There is no magic wand that can be 
waved, no secret formula that can be applied once, after which 
everyone lives happily. An effective records and archives program 
requires the continuous and alert attention of a competent staff func- 
tioning as a regular and accepted unit in the administrative entity. 

4, Finally the records program must be supported by top manage- 
ment. For a government program this means, in the last analysis, 
that the program must be accepted as desirable by the taxpayers 
whom we serve. But what I have in mind here is the support of the 
top executives and administrators who manage the bureaus, de- 
partments, and divisions. Any good records program will force 
some changes in the working habits, the day-to-day routines, of 
large numbers of employees. Unless there is a willingness at the 
top to carry through, no small central coordinating staff can hope 
to succeed. 

To be more precise, “lip service support’ is not enough. There 
must be material support in the form of funds for personnel and 
facilities, and administrative support in daily operations. To define 
responsibilities and the scope of the program, a basic charter to 
which all agree is essential. In government this usually means 
legislation. Any records or archives act deserves the most careful 
consideration in terms of objectives and responsibilities. 

Our top executives, whose support is so important, are intelligent 
men. With overall responsibility for the administration of our 
governments and our businesses, they are naturally skeptical of 
proposals that add to their overburdened budgets. We can’t expect 
them to buy a “pig in the poke.” Unless we are prepared to demon- 
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strate that a records and archives program has values that justify 
support, we can’t expect it to be supported. 

Fortunately, we do not have to speculate as to the values inherent 
in a program for the administration of the public records. We can 
show that a properly conducted program will result in returns of 
several kinds: (1) substantial dollars and cents savings in the form 
of reduced costs of record keeping; (2) increased efficiency in cur- 
rent administration; and (3) enhanced educational and patriotic 
service to the citizens. 

To appreciate the possibility of direct monetary savings in a 
records program we should examine some of the costs of record 
making and record keeping. It is estimated that it costs from $0.75 
to $1.50 to produce the average letter, or $1,000 to produce a file 
drawer full of records. It costs an average of $200 a year to main- 
tain a four-drawer cabinet full of records. 

The federal government today probably utilizes two million filing 
cabinets to house its current records. Cabinets cost fifty dollars apiece. 
The records occupy over twenty million square feet of space at an 
average cost of around two dollars a square foot. Clerical costs to 
keep the current files of the federal government probably exceed 
$150,000,000 a year. 

Now it is obvious that anything we can do to obtain a measure 
of “birth control” in records creation will cut down costs; anything 
we can do to reduce the amount of equipment and supplies used 
will cut down costs; anything we can do to reduce the amount of 
high-priced space occupied by the files or the number of clerks 
required to maintain and service them will pay off handsomely. 

We have estimated conservatively that in the past fiscal year our 
program in the federal government produced savings of over 
$1,000,000 in space and over $3,000,000 in equipment alone. 

How have we done this? The details of our operation are too 
numerous to discuss here. I shall present, instead, one or two 
examples that represent the types of action taken. 

In one field office of one of the government's bureaus we recently 
completed a correspondence control project that eliminated the 
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making of 200,000 file copies and 300,000 extra copies of papers 
and forms per year. When extended to similar field offices of the 
same bureau, this project will save the government over a million 
dollars a year. 

One way we reduce equipment and space costs is by the orderly 
transfer of files from high cost office space and filing equipment to 
cheaper space and equipment in our system of regional records 
centers. During the past three and a half years we have moved over 
two million cubic feet of files to these centers, releasing thereby for 
re-use over 110,000 filing cabinets and two million square feet of 
space. By the release of equipment from the records centers and by 
the review of requisitions for new cabinets, the government's pur- 
chase of filing cabinets has been reduced from a high of 97,000 in 
1951 to about 10,000 in 1954. 

The transfer of files to records centers is but one phase of our 
larger effort to develop a program for the systematic and orderly 
disposition of records. Without minimizing the importance of con- 
trols on records creation or the desirability of improved records 
handling procedures, I may say that the area of disposition of 
records is where the records program usually begins. It is also the 
area where the professional archivist plays a key role. 

A planned program for the elimination of useless files as soon 
as they become useless, and for the orderly transfer to the archives 
of record material worthy of continued preservation will pay off 
for two reasons: The first is that of all the papers created in the 
course of the year’s business only a small percentage have sufficient 
value to justify their retention in the archives. The identification of 
this small core of records is one of the most important functions 
of the modern archivist. 

The second reason is one that has been proved time and again in 
federal and state governments and in private business. This is that 
in any organization lacking a planned records program, more records 
are kept than are required for-purposes served by that organization. 

After surveys in two state governments, three large cities, and 
forty corporations, the National Records Management Council con- 
cluded that an initial records housecleaning could cut down office 
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files by two-thirds, with probably one-third of the records being 
destroyed and close to twenty percent being moved from office space 
either to the archives or to low-cost storage. And this can be done 
without taking unnecessary legal, financial, or administrative risks. 

I mentioned earlier that the federal government was creating 
records at the rate of four million cubic feet a year. At this point 
I should add that under our program for the disposal of records 
over three million feet are discarded annually and the volume is 
growing as the program develops. The largest freight car loadings 
in Washington consist of waste paper. 

The elements of a planned records disposition program can be 
outlined simply. The files must be inventoried and then evaluated. 
The evaluation must take into account not only the administrative 
usefulness of the material, but must consider also any legal and 
fiscal requirements, such as the statutes of limitations, and, of course, 
historical value. 

The archivist cannot make all the determinations on his own. He 
must have the advice and official agreement of the administrative 
officials, the legal officer, the comptroller, and other interested 
persons. He can, in most cases, render the decision as to historical 
value, although these decisions are not always easy. And good 
decisions can be arrived at only from a background of intensive 
knowledge of the organization which created the records and a wide 
knowledge of the total documentation in the field in which the 
particular records fall, whether this be economics, sociology, political 
history, genealogy, vital statistics, or some other. 

One further point about the evaluation of the records. It is not 
an evaluation to be applied only to old, scattered, and dispersed 
accumulations of records that have been allowed to pile up until 
space pressures force their removal to attics, basements, garages, 
and unused corners of warehouses. To do this is an unplanned and 
unbusinesslike method of handling records disposition. The evalu- 
ation of records in a planned disposition program should provide 
a continuing policy which administrators and file clerks alike can 
apply to the various classes and types of records. Operating officials 
are always surprised at how short the retention periods can be for 
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the major portion of the records that serve only a temporary ad- 
ministrative usefulness. 

A large part of the “pay off” in a planned records disposition 
program comes from the determination and observance of the safe 
minimum retention period. This is what relieves the congestion and 
speeds up the work in the file rooms and reduces the demand for 
new equipment and additional space. 

I speak for all archivists when I say that we would rather be 
known for the lesser quantity of records we keep than for the tons 
of papers we discard. We believe, in other words, that the archives 
serve a useful purpose. We feel that the value of an archives 
activity, although it cannot easily be measured in dollars and cents, 
is nevertheless a real and tangible value. 

In keeping the record straight I should emphasize here that the 
history of archival establishments shows that their first and primary 
usefulness is to the administrators of the organization in which the 
records originated. The records of an organization are its “memory,” 
and just as no individual can function satisfactorily without a 
memory, so it is with institutions, governments, and business enter- 
prises. As one eminent scholar put it: “Public records are the solid 
ground on which statesmen can tread with security in the incessant 
toil of conducting the affairs of a nation.” 

The usefulness of an archives activity to the government it serves 
is indicated by the fact that of the 400,000 reference services per- 
formed yearly by the National Archives over fifty percent are to 
offices and officials of the federal government. To illustrate com- 
pletely the uses that a government makes of its archives would be 
to catalog the principal functions that government offices perform. 
Let us consider, for instance, an example of the way archives are 
useful to the leg*slative branch. 

The present congress, for reasons that need not be gone into here, 
considered and acted upon a grave question concerning the admis- 
sion to the Union of the first great state carved out of the Northwest 
Territory. From accounts in our local newspapers some of us for a 
time wondered whether the state was legally a member of the Union. 
My fears were dispelled when I saw a reference service report pre- 
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pared in the National Archives at the request of a congressional 
committee that indicated the question at issue to be which of five 
possible dates should be considered as the legal date of admission. 
I don’t know whether our report, prepared from the archives, in- 
fluenced the final action of the congress or whether that action 
pleased the citizens of the state of Ohio. I feel sure, however, that 
it contributed to informed legislative action. 

I trust, too, that the Hoover commissions, the second of which is 
still deliberating, have profited by having access to the studies and 
investigations of earlier commissions with similar objectives, in- 
cluding the Taft Commission on Economy and Efficiency of pre- 
World-War-I days. 

Government lawyers are among our best clients, as witness the 
extensive use of cartographic and survey records by state and federal 
officials in connection with the tidelands oil question. Or take the 
case brought several years ago by the city of New Orleans to recover 
damages for what was claimed to be the illegal seizure by General 
Sheridan during the Civil War of some $500,000 in Louisiana bonds 
and notes. From our archives the treasury department was furnished 
with a complete record of the seizure, and the government’s case was 
prepared from the documents. 

Another example of the use of archives for legal and other pur- 
poses is the cases brought before the Indian Claims Commission. 
These are tribal claims that for the most part originated in charges 
that lands had been taken from the Indians illegally. To date some 
852 claims have been filed. They range from a reasonable amount of 
$38,793, to the Chippewa claims, which total $448,000,000. For 244 
cases the amount claimed is a little over $3,000,000,000. Californians 
will be interested to know that two tribes are claiming that they 
were wrongly deprived of the whole state of California. 

How could these claims be properly adjudicated if there were no 
archives to be used by accountants who have to determine previous 
payments or by the expert witnesses including ethnologists, econ- 
omists, land appraisers, and historians, who are called to testify by 
both tribes and government? We have the records of treaties and 
agreements and of Indian Office administration; we have the maps 
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and other cartographic material from the use of which these im- 
portant claims will be settled. 

One final example of the use of archives for legal purposes. Few 
people know that the government secured the conviction of “Axis 
Sally,” “Tokyo Rose,” Douglas Chandler, and Robert Best by the 
use of sound recordings, scripts, and other records of propaganda 
broadcasts by the enemy during World War II. These materials 
were a part of the records of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission that had been selected for preservation in the National 
Archives. 

State governmerits use archives too—if there is a good archives 
activity, state officials will use their records in proportion and just 
as frequently as do the agencies of the federal government. Let me 
illustrate by a few examples of how state governments have used 
federal as well as state records. One example concerns the state of 
Ohio. Last July we received a request from your department of 
natural resources inquiring about records concerning the closing of 
abandoned coal mines during the days of W.P.A. As the letter 
stated, “the location and identification of Ohio’s many abandoned 
mines have become a matter of grave concern in many areas, turn- 
pike construction through the area being only one.” I hope that our 
identification of forty-two W.P.A. projects in Ohio concerned with 
mine sealing assisted in some degree to further the progress of your 
great turnpike project. 

There is a case still pending in the courts in which the state of 
Wisconsin and the Chippewa Indians are contesting ownership of 
certain swamp lands. The case goes back to an act of congress of 
1850 that gave the lands to the state of Wisconsin and to provisions 
of an 1854 treaty giving the lands to the Indians. The attorney 
general’s office in Wisconsin was grateful for the documentation 
we were able to provide him on this subject. 

If archives are of value first to the government, a close second 
would be their value to the individual citizen in proving his many 
rights and privileges. Records and archives become important when 
citizenship is at stake. In the 1940’s a young man came to the 
National Archives who, like the fellow in the radio serial, couldn’t 
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prove he was born although he knew that he was born in the United 
States. He was of Arab descent and he knew that his grandfather 
had been a camel driver who came to the United States in the 1850's. 
Since he lacked definite information we couldn't search the steam- 
ship passenger lists or the census schedules. He appeared to be out 
of luck until one of our brighter archivists recalled that during the 
1850's, Secretary of War Jefferson Davis had the army experiment 
with the use of camels in the western deserts. An examination of 
the records of the army’s camel project proved that the young man’s 
grandfather not only had come to the United States in the 1850's 
but that he had become a naturalized citizen. From the evidence the 
young man established his citizenship. 

Thousands of individuals have proved their age, as required by 
federal and state old-age benefit laws, by obtaining information 
from the census records, passenger lists, land entry papers, pension 
records, World War I draft books, and the like. 

Property rights rank with individual rights, and in both of these 
areas the records in our counties and municipalities assume the 
highest place. As the archivist of the United States has said, county 
records are “grass roots’’ records. No government touches our per- 
sonal lives more intimately. Here are recorded our births and our 
deaths, our marriages, our school careers, our delinquencies, the 
titles to our property, the licenses of our businesses as well as our 
dogs. County records are important records and their proper preser- 
vation is a very real responsibility. It would be a shame, indeed, if 
because of the pressures of increasing bulk, the basic records in these 
jurisdictions were destroyed. 

Archives have also a cultural value. An archives establishment 
can be fairly regarded as one element in the educational system of 
our nation. To question the keeping of archives is to question the 
value of historical research. 

Our democratic traditions insist rightly that our government be 
accountable and that its actions be open and aboveboard. Account- 
ability requires records, records of our failures as well as of our 
triumphs, records kept under auspices that assure their authenticity 
as historical sources. Freedom of inquiry is also a democratic tradi- 
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tion, and from the free use of archives will come a better appreci- 
ation of our democratic institutions and the knowledge and resolu- 
tion necessary to strengthen them in the future. 

That archives serve a patriotic purpose was demonstrated beyond 
doubt by the success of the Freedom Train. Three and one half 
million people received a stimulus to good citizenship by viewing 
the documents exhibited on the Freedom Train. All of us are in- 
terested in preserving our historical sites, the artifacts that depict 
our past. It is important to preserve these, but surely the archives 
which tell so much about the functioning and makeup of our society 
deserve equal consideration. 

In conclusion let me repeat that the values I have outlined can- 
not be realized if the archives are stored in attics, basements, and 
closets, where they are bound soon to decay. They must be cared for 
in proper space (fireproof and air-conditioned) and administered by 
a staff of sufficient size and competence to arrange, catalog, and 
make them available for use. 

Julian Boyd tells a story about an old fellow by the name of 
Agard, who could be found in the Queen’s archives at Westminister 
back in the days of Queen Elizabeth. Agard felt pretty keenly that 
the archives were neglected. He identified the hazards. ‘There is,” 
he wrote, ‘‘a foure fold hurt that maie bring wrack to records (that 
is to say): Fier, Water, Ratts and Myce, Misplaceinge.”” We have 
other hazards today but Agard’s list is still important. More readily 
than Agard we can repair the damages resulting from neglect or 
mismanagement. Preservation and repair methods and techniques 
have been taken out of the realm of guesswork. The use of lamina- 
tion and of microfilming are but two of our modern successful 
techniques. 

Mr. Agard as an afterthought listed a fifth danger to archives. 
This, he said, is “even plain takeing of them away .. . by a Privy 
Counsellor . . . or anie of the Kinges learned Counsell.” We may 
know how to solve the preservation problems listed by Agard, but 
like him we haven't yet solved the final danger. The solution to 
this problem will come when we develop the proper traditions and 
maturity of administration. 
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As an archivist I am, of course, delighted to learn that there is 
a renewed interest in your society in providing better care and ad- 
ministration of your state’s archives. A state as rich historically as 
Ohio, one that has contributed so much to our nation’s development, 
deserves no less than the best. 

I close with a final quotation—one used by archivists so often we 
know it by heart: “The care which a nation devotes to the preserva- 
tion of the monuments of its past may serve as a true measure of 
the degree of civilization to which it has attained.” 





THE ADMISSION OF OHIO TO THE UNION 
by BENJAMIN H. PERSHING* 


“BRUTAL TRUTH DISCOVERED NEAR 150TH BIRTHDAY; 
OHIO ASKS STATEHOOD.” With this alarming headline a 
metropolitan Ohio newspaper on January 14, 1953, announced the 
most unique episode in the history of the admission of territories 
into the federal Union. The article stated that congress had taken 
no action on the constitution prepared at Chillicothe in 1802. 
Consequently Ohio had legally been a territory and never more 
than a territory during all these years. Yet under the assumption 
that Ohio was a state, her citizens had served as presidents of the 
United States, participated in both the senate and the house of 
representatives in Washington as full-fledged voting members, cast 
the deciding vote in momentous decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, and otherwise enjoyed all the rights and privileges 
of inhabitants of a bona fide state. Truly this was an amazing role, 
a glorious distinction, a singular achievement among the many ac- 
credited to Ohioans. But, alas, it was no longer to be the portion 
of the men and women of the Buckeye state! Envious of the role 
which Ohio had succeeded in playing, and anxious to insure equality 
among all the members of congress in a democratic nation, congress 
on August 7, 1953, declared the admission of Ohio into the Union 
as of March 1, 1803. 

Now that the state sesquicentennial has become history, now that 
all the publicity for the state and for individuals that could be 
derived from this fortunate discovery has been enjoyed, now that 
all the jibes which citizens of other states could cast at Ohioans 
have been hurled, now that the way has been prepared for a 
Buckeye governor to serve legally as chief magistrate and not to 
occupy the ‘White House as a flagrant usurper, it is proper to 
examine what really did happen in 1803. As a distinguished 
governor of New York was accustomed to say, “Let us look at the 
record. What does it say?” 


* Dr. Pershing is the chairman of the department of history at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield. 
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From the very beginning of the republic on July 4, 1776, the 
belief had prevailed that the number of states was not complete, 
but that others would be added from time to time. In Article XI of 
the Articles of Confederation it was explicitly stated that admission 
was possible for Canada and promised to other colonies if nine states 
agreed to the step. Nothing was prescribed as to the specific man- 
ner in which congress was to act. The resolution of congress of 
October 10, 1780, promised admission to new states formed from 
the western lands that the existing states were solicited to cede to 
the national government. Again the procedure was not defined. 
The same assurance was given in Jefferson’s Ordinance of 1784. It 
was repeated in the Ordinance for the Government of the Territory 
of the United States Northwest of the River Ohio of July 13, 1787. 
Here, again, while admission of new states was contemplated, noth- 
ing was said about the method in which congress should do this. 
The constitution of the same year, Article IV, Section 3, clause 1, 
provided that “new states may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union.” The only clear directive in the document under which 
congress functioned in 1803 was that congress should exercise the 
prerogative of admission. What the procedure should be is nowhere 
indicated. In such a situation was not any method which followed 
the established rules for congressional action valid and a fulfilment 
of the terms of the constitution for the admission of new states? 

An examination of the procedures in the cases of the three states 
that entered the Union before 1803 is in order, to discover if prece- 
dents had been set that had become controlling in the process of 
admission but which, inadvertently perhaps, were omitted in 1803. 
The first state to be admitted was Vermont. Here was a region 
which had long been in dispute between New Hampshire and New 
York. In the midst of the controversy, the inhabitants of the region 
organized a new state which functioned in some respects in a 
semi-independent manner. On January 10, 1790, this state ratified 
the federal constitution as a first step towards membership in the 
Union. The application for admission was sent to President 
Washington, who laid it before congress in his message of February 
9, 1791. In it he stated that the legislature of New York had con- 
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sented to admission. The term “Territory of Vermont’ was used 
by the president, who made no recommendation but laid all perti- 
nent papers in his possession “before Congress, with whom the 
Constitution has vested the object of these proceedings.’ 

Favorable action by congress speedily followed. On February 18, 
1791, approval was given to the following bill: 


The State of Vermont having petitioned the Congress to be admitted a 
member of the United States, 

Be it enacted, &c., That on the fourth day of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-one, the said State, by the name and style of ‘‘the State 
of Vermont,” shall be received and admitted into this Union, as a new and 
entire member of the United States of America. 


On March 2 an act was approved “that, from and after the third 
day of March next, all the laws of the United States, which are not 
locaily inapplicable, ought to have, and shall have, the same force 
and effect within the State of Vermont as elsewhere within the 
United States.” Provision was made for the organization of a dis- 
trict court in the state.” 

The second state, Kentucky, called for a different procedure. 
Legally this was not the admission of a territory to statehood. 
The people residing in the region that became Kentucky were 
already incorporated into the Union when Virginia ratified the 
constitution in 1788. Here was a situation that called for the appli- 
cation of the constitutional provision that no new state should be 
formed from the area of an existing state without the consent of the 
parent state. The movement for a separate state in that part of 
Virginia west of the mountains had been agitated for some years. 
A series of conventions to this end had been held in Kentucky, and 
a number of enabling acts passed by the assembly of Virginia.* The 
assembly authorized separation on December 18, 1789. Separation 
was approved by the Kentucky convention of July 28, 1790, which 
also memorialized congress for admission. June 1, 1792, was 





1 James D. Richardson, ed., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Pres- 
idents, 1789-1897 (10 vols., Washington, 1896-99), I, 95. 


2 Annals of Congress, 1 cong., 3 sess., 2311, 2318-2319. 
3 Thomas D, Clark, A History of Kentucky (New York, 1937), 110-137. 
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designated as the date when admission should take place.* The 
cordiality with which the president referred the proposal in his 
message of December 8, 1790, amounted to a recommendation.° 

Congress was in a receptive mood. A resolution which passed the 
senate on January 12, 1791, was accepted by the house of repre- 
sentatives on January 28. The resolution was to the effect “that a 
new State be formed within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, and admitted into this Union, by the name of the State 
of Kentucky.”® As with Vermont here was another case which 
differed from the admission of a territory formed from the public 
lands. 

In Tennessee still a different situation arose. After the death of 
the abortive state of Franklin, North Carolina finally ceded the 
western area to the national government in negotiations that ended 
in 1790. The Ordinance for the Territory of the United States South 
of the River Ohio gave territorial status to this western region. The 
provisions of the Ordinance of 1787 were made operative in the 
territory.’ Here for the first time was the opportunity for congress 
to act on the admission to statehood of a territory that had been 
organized on the public domain. 

Seldom have the people of a territory which was rapidly growing 
in population remained satisfied with their political status. The 
Ordinance of 1787 had indicated that territorial status was but a 
station on the road to statehood. The inhabitants of Tennessee 
were no exception. Men soon were demanding that they be given 
full membership in the Union. Here a propitious situation existed, 
since both the territorial governor, William Blount, and the terri- 
torial delegate in congress, James White, were in favor of such an 
advance. That White was not inactive is shown by a letter of his 
to Governor Blount on March 19, 1795. It was written from 
Philadelphia and apparently reflected congressional opinion among 
at least some members of the body that must take the decisive step. 





4 Annals, 1 cong., 3 sess., 1774. 
5 Richardson, Messages, I, 81. 
6 Annals, 1 cong., 3 sess., 2309. 


7 Clarence E. Carter, comp. and ed., The Territorial Papers of the United States 
(18 vols., Washington, 1934—), IV, 18. 
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In a former Letter I informed you that I did not see upon trying the 
question privately that it would prove of any effect to attempt preparing the 
way for the admission of the Territory into the list of the States. I found that 
nothing would be done by Congress till we should come forward with a 
petition for the purpose. Permit [me] to mention that it has been Suggested 
to me that if it is found the wish of the People to appear in the Union as a 
State, it would be proper to call a Convention for the formation of the 
Proposed Government to take effect immediately after the Congressional act 
of Admission.® 


Observe the procedure here outlined as the congressional wish: The 
people should form a constitution and apply for admission. Con- 
gress would then act. 

In a territory in which the governor was a sponsor of the move- 
ment for admission this was very feasible. Blount did not delay 
action when a territorial act of July 11, 1795, showed that the 
population was 77,262. 

There was some opposition, which was led by Arthur Campbell. 
Writing to President Washington on February 18, 1796, he declared: 


The convention was called in haste and sat a very short time. From the 
mode the people have been enumerated, it is probable that the numbers have 
been much exaggerated. A delay of one or two years more of being admitted 
as a Member of the Union, may disappoint a few aspiring Spirits; but it will 
be found to accord with the interest and safety of the people.® 


The convention to which Campbell referred had been called by 
Governor Blount to meet at Knoxville on January 11, 1796.'° The 
constitution then prepared was at once reported to Secretary of State 
Timothy Pickering. Upon examination of all the pertinent docu- 
ments pertaining to admission of new states, namely, the Ordinance 
of 1787, the deed of cession of North Carolina, and the Ordinance 
of 1790, Pickering found that all had been done in proper order 
and so wrote the governor on March 12, 1796: 


I see that your letter and the copy of the Constitution for the Tennessee 





8 Ibid., 385-386. 
® Ibid., 420. 
10 [bid., 407. 
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Government will be proper to be laid before Congress, for their information 
and examination, in order to decide on the admission of the State of Ten- 
nessee into the Union.!! 


All was proceeding nicely despite the opposition of the Campbell 
faction. 

The approval of President Washington was given in a message 
of April 8, 1796: 


Among the privileges, benefits, and advantages thus secured to the in- 
habitants of the territory south of the river Ohio appear to be the right of 
forming a permanent constitution and State government, and of admission as 
a State, by its Delegates, into the Congress of the United States, on an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects whatever, when it should have 
therein 60,000 free inhabitants; provided the constitution and government 
so to be formed should be republican, and in conformity to the principles 
contained in the articles of the said ordinance. 

As proofs of the several requisites to entitle the territory south of the river 
Ohio to be admitted as a State into the Union, Governor Blount has trans- 
mitted a return of the enumeration of its inhabitants and a printed copy of 
the constitution and form of government on which they have agreed, which, 
with his letters accompanying the same, are herewith laid before Congress.'? 


In the meantime an election for governor took place in Tennessee 
on March 29, 1796, without waiting for acceptance by congress. 
John Sevier, who was elected governor, took the oath of office the 
next day. Blount reported to the secretary of state that in his judg- 
ment this terminated the existence of the territory south of the river 
Ohio. He considered his duties as territorial governor at an end.** 
Since Blount became one of the first senators from Tennessee, his 
personal interest in the statehood movement is readily perceived. 

In congress a committee of the house of representatives recom- 
mended admission on April 12. There was some opposition but the 
bill passed on May 6. A different bill passed the senate on May 28. 
Here the weight of the Campbell faction, which questioned the 
accuracy of the census, found a more receptive hearing. There was 





11 Jbid., 421, 422. 
12 Richardson, Messages, I, 197. 
13 Carter, Territorial Papers, IV, 422. 
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also a disposition to accept the argument that North Carolina must 
first form the new state, which could then apply for admission. 
Consequently the final senate act differed from that of the house. 
In the conference committee the house stood firm and the senate 
accepted the final conference report on May 31."* 

The act which was signed by the president on June 1 is in keeping 
with the later practice of a formal declaration by congress. In part 
it read: 


That the whole of the territory ceded to the United States of America by 
the State of North Carolina, shall be one State, and the same is hereby de- 
clared to be one of the United States of America, on an equal footing with 
the original States, in all respects whatever, by the name and title of the 
State of Tennessee.15 


It will readily be seen that the momentum which thus brought 
Tennessee into the Union was provided in large part by the terri- 
torial governor and the territorial delegate in congress. It will 
scarcely be contended, however, that this formed a precedent that 
was to be followed in every subsequent case to constitute a legal 
and complete admission. 

If this was to be the accepted form of procedure, it would 
obviously be impossible to follow it if the territorial governor op- 
posed statehood. Such was the case in Ohio. The opposition of the 
Federalist governor, Arthur St. Clair, to a new state that would 
probably be controlled by the Jeffersonian Democrats was well 
known. He made no effort to conceal his position."* The same was 
the case with the Federalist, Paul Fearing, who then represented the 
territory in congress."* 

In the face of such political opposition by men in high places the 
followers of Jefferson were forced to forrnulate a new procedure. 
This they set themselves to do. Two of the leaders, Thomas 
Worthington and Michael Baldwin, went to Washington. They 





14 Annals, 4 cong., 1 sess., 916, 1300, 1328, 1463, 1487, 1473-1474, 1489. 

15 Carter, Territorial Papers, IV, 424-425. 

16 See, for example, the address of St. Clair before the constitutional convention. 
William H. Smith, ed., The St. Clair Papers (2 vols., Cincinnati, 1882), II, 592-597. 

17 For Fearing’s position, see Annals, 7 cong., 1 sess., 1349-1351. 
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succeeded in enlisting the support of William B. Giles of Virginia, 
a political lieutenant of President Jefferson. Jefferson, himself, was 
not adverse. The scheme devised was that of an enabling act that 
would authorize a convention to form a constitution and apply for 
admission. The enabling act, which was approved by the president 
on April 30, 1802, authorized the calling of a convention of dele- 
gates elected by the people.’* Such a convention was to decide if 
statehood was desirable. If these elected delegates decided that the 
people of the eastern division of the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio wished to become a state, they might either call another con- 
vention to form a constitution or themselves proceed at once to 
write one. 

The preamble to the enabling act of 1802 bears quotation, since 
it sheds some light on the thoughts of political leaders during a 
period in which reference was being officially made to the eastern 
division of the territory as the ‘State of Ohio” while at the same 
time the territorial officials were still active. The preamble read: 


That the inhabitants of the eastern division of the territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, be, and they are hereby, authorized to form for themselves 
a constitution and State government, and to assume such name as they shall 
deem proper, and the said State, when formed, shall be admitted into the 
Union upon the same footing with the original States in all respects 
whatever.!® 


The wording of this act would seem to indicate that at some point 
and by some act the state of Ohio came into existence before it 
became a member of the federal Union. What this point was may 
lead one into a maze of metaphysical speculation in political theory 
which is not germane to the present discussion. An anomalous 
situation was seen by some men, as will be evident later. 

The convention thus authorized met in Chillicothe on November 
1, 1802. It was overwhelmingly controlled by the Jeffersonians, who 
knew exactly what they wanted and pressed unhesitatingly towards 
their objective. By a large majority they voted in favor of statehood. 





18 Daniel J. Ryan, ed., ‘From Charter to Constitution,’ Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, V (1897), 74-78. 


19 [bid., 74-75. 
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Then it was decided that they should at once take up the task of 
writing a constitution. The people who elected them, it was as- 
sumed, also had confidence in their abilities as constitution makers. 
There was no need to brook the delay that a new election would 
require or to ask the taxpayers to assume the cost of a second 
election. The work was carried out with dispatch and earnestness. 
By November 29 they were ready to adjourn. Thomas Worthington 
was deputized to carry the constitution to Washington. As he 
journeyed to Washington with the precious document, he carried 
with him copies of a letter signed by Edward Tiffin, president of 
the convention, to be presented to the president of the United 
States, the president of the senate, and the speaker of the house of 
representatives. It indicated that in the opinion of the members 
of the convention the new state was already in existence. In part 
it read: 


The convention of the State of Ohio, duly appreciating the importance of 
a free and independent State government, and impressed with sentiments of 
gratitude to the Congress of the United States for the prompt and decisive 
measures taken at their late session to enable the people of the Northwestern 
Territory to emerge from their colonial government and to assume a rank 
among the sister States, beg leave to take the earliest opportunity of an- 
nouncing to you this important event. 


Worthington also carried with him certain propositions that the 
convention wished congress to consider relative to land grants in 
the new state.” The proposals called for certain alterations in the 
enabling act, which became the subject for debate in congress. The 
congressional debates, however, had no reference to the admission 
procedure. 

Congress had conve.‘ed for the short sessicn at the usual time in 
December, which was shortly after the adjournment of the con- 
vention in distant Chillicothe. A few days later Thomas Worth- 
ington arrived and congressional action started. The course of 
action in the senate will be first described. 

On January 5, 1803, a motion was offered for the appointment 
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of a committee “to bring in a bill for giving effect to the laws of 
the United States within the State of Ohio.”** The use of the term 
“State of Ohio” is of interest. Two days later President Jefferson 
sent to congress a letter from Worthington which was signed, 
“T. Worthington, agent for the State of Ohio.” In a biographical 
directory of the American congress Ohio is listed among the states 
for this session of congress, but no names are given for senators 
and representatives. A footnote reads, “Admitted as a State into 
the Union, November 29, 1802, from territory known as the 
‘Northwest Territory’, which was originally ceded to the United 
States by the State of Virginia.”** Ohio was also named on Feb- 
ruary 16 among the states from which the militia was to be called 
out if necessary to defend the right of navigation of the Mississippi 
River. It was brought forward by Senator James Ross of Penn- 
sylvania.** No action was taken on this motion. 

A substitute motion for that of January 5 was offered the next 
day, January 6. It proposed that a committee be appointed to 


inquire whether the people of the eastern division of the Territory North- 
west of the river Ohio have formed a constitution and State government 
agreeable to the Constitution and laws of the United States, and the Ordi- 
nance of Congress for the government of the Territory of the United States 
Northwest of the river Ohio, and make a report thereon.?4 


Evidently the letter of January 7 as presented by President 
Jefferson answered the question before the senate. On that day the 
senate adopted the motion, ‘Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether any, and, if any, what, Legislative 
measures may be necessary to admitting the State of Ohio into the 
Union, or for extending to that State the laws of the United 
States.’’** 

The members of this committee were John Breckinridge of Ken- 





21 Annals, 7 cong., 2 sess., 20. 

22 A Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, House Document 
783 (Washington, 1928), 70 and footnote. This repeated the practice in earlier 
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tucky, Gouverneur Morris of New York, and Joseph Anderson of 
Tennessee. It was an able committee fully competent to decide the 
matter placed in its hands. Its report would presumably be the 
answer to the question whether any action was ever taken by con- 
gress to admit Ohio into the Union. 

The report was presented on January 19. As adopted by the 
senate and accepted by the house of representatives and signed by 
President Jefferson it became the official act for the reception of Ohio 
as a state. In part it read: 


Whereas, the people of the eastern division of the Territory Northwest of 
the river Ohio, did, on the twenty-ninth day of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and two, form for themselves a constitution and State govern- 
ment, and did give to the said State the name of the “State of Ohio,” in 
pursuance of an act of Congress, entitled, ‘An act to enable the people of 
the eastern division of the Territory Northwest of the Ohio, to form a 
constitution and State government, and for the admission of such State into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States, and for other pur- 
poses,” whereby the said State has become one of the United States of 
America; in order, therefore, to provide for the due execution of the laws 
of the United States within the said State of Ohio— 

Be it enacted, &c., That all the laws of the United States which are not 
locally inapplicable, shall have the same force and effect within the said 
State of Ohio, as elsewhere within the United States. 


The act further created the state as one judicial district, provided 
for the appointment of a judge and other necessary court officers, 
and regulated the time of holding the courts.”® 

Here is a declaration as plain as words could express it that the 
state of Ohio was one of the states of the Union. The bill had its 
third reading and passed the senate on February 7. After its ap- 
proval on February 19, 1803, no further legislation was considered 
necessary. 

A review must now be made of the proceedings in the house of 
representatives. Here the letter from Edward Tiffin was read and 
referred to a committee headed by John Randolph. In the house 
Paul Fearing still occupied a seat as the delegate from the eastern 
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division of the Northwest Territory. Was he legally entitled to do 
so? Since a territory did not haye a delegate in the senate, this 
question could not arise there. Evidently the inconsistency now 
apparent was recognized by some congressmen, for on December 29 
Representative Thomas T. Davis of Kentucky questioned whether 
Fearing as “territorial delegate could represent a State.” He an- 
nounced that if Fearing did not resign he would move to vacate 
his seat.27 One may ask whether, if Ohio had already become a 
state, the office of territorial delegate had not automatically 
terminated. 

That others thought as Davis did is shown by a motion of January 
24 which ordered the committee on elections to consider the 
question: 


Resolved, That, inasmuch as the late Territory of the United States North- 
west of the river Ohio have [ sic}, by virtue of an act of Congress passed on 
the first day of May, one thousand eight hundred and two, formed a Con- 
stitution and State Government, and have thereby, and by virtue of an act 
of Congress aforesaid, become a separate and independent State by the name 


of “Ohio,” that Paul Fearing, a member of this House, who was elected by 
the late Territorial Government of the Territory Northwest of the river Ohio, 
is no longer entitled to a seat in this House.?® 


The chairman of the committee on elections was John Bacon of 
Massachusetts. On January 31 his committee reported that in its 
judgment “Paul Fearing, the delegate from the Territory Northwest 
of the river Ohio, is still entitled to a seat in this House.”’*® No 
action was taken on this report. A few days later the house received 
the senate bill of February 7 already discussed. It was debated in 
committee of the whole and passed without amendment.*® When 
signed by President Jefferson it became the act of February 19, 1803. 

In the meantime, while in Washington reference was being made 
in acts of congress to Ohio as a state and Paul Fearing was still 
serving as a territorial delegate in the house of representatives, 
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Charles Willing Byrd was performing official acts as acting ter- 
ritorial governor and secretary as late as January 15, 1803. As 
entered in the journal of executive proceedings there were appoint- 
ments of minor officials.*’ Legal sanction to this duality of political 
status was given by act of congress of February 21, 1806, which 
directed that the salaries of the governor, secretary, and judges of 
the territory be paid until the first Tuesday of March 1803.** If 
this was not logical it was at least practical politics. 

For the sake of clarity, note must be taken of the committee of 
which John Randolph was chairman, to which the convention's 
propositions for alterations in the enabling act were referred. 
These related to the reservations of land for public education in 
the United States Military Tract, the Connecticut Reserve, the Vir- 
ginia Military District, and Indian lands not yet ceded; the location 
of the college township in the Symmes Purchase; and the expendi- 
ture of three percent of the receipts from the sale of public lands 
in Ohio for roads within the state. If congress would agree to these 
modifications, the state of Ohio would exempt from local taxation 


all public lands for five years after sale.** Congressional approval 


to such modifications was given.** It will readily be seen that the 


Randolph committee had nothing to do which directly related to 
the admission of Ohio. 

Confident that congressional approval would be given to the 
constitution it had prepared and that favorable action would be 
taken in regard to the modifications in the enabling act, the con- 
vention at Chillicothe took steps to set up a state government. The 
constitution prescribed that writs of election should be issued by 
the president of the convention to the sheriffs of the several 
counties for the election of a governor, members of the general 
assembly, sheriffs, and coroners on the second Tuesday in January 


31 Carter, Territorial Papers, Il, 535. 
32 Annals, 9 cong., 1 sess., 1228. 


33 The propositions of the Ohio constitutional convention may be found in Ryan, 
“From Charter to Constitution,” 78-80. (See footnote 18 above.) For the report 
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1803.°° On that day Edward Tiffin was the choice for the office of 
chief executive of the state of Ohio. He took the oath of office on 
March 3, 1803. The first legislature selected Thomas Worthington 
and John Smith as senators. Jeremiah Morrow was elected at a 
special election on June 21 as the one member of the house of 
representatives to which Ohio was entitled. Thus Ohio made 
ready for full representation in the session of congress which met 
in October 1803. 

When the next state, Louisiana, was ready for admission, congress 
passed an enabling act modeled on that for Ohio in 1802. It did, 
however, later approve a formal declaration of admission: ‘That 
the said State shall be one, and is hereby declared to be one, of 
the United States of America, and admitted into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States.’’** 

When Indiana, the next state from the Northwest Territory, was 
ready for admission, congress approved a resolution for a committee 
similar to the one of January 7, 1803, in regard to Ohio.** This 
committee, evidently following the procedure in the case of 
Louisiana in 1812, recommended a declaration that “the said State 
shall be, and is hereby declared to be one of the United States of 
America, and admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatever.’** 

Students of our territorial history are familiar with the practice 
of congress of copying preceding acts. After Louisiana became a 
state, a declaration of admission became standard procedure. When 
these declarations are compared with the act of February 19, 1803, 
it is quite evident that the difference is one of wording and not of 
true intent and meaning. This difference, however, furnished the 
basis for all the fun in the sequicentennial year and for the joint 
resolution of congress of August 7, 1953.°* 


35Ryan, “From Charter to Constitution,” 152. 

36 Annals, 12 cong., 1 sess., 2264-2265. 

37 Ibid., 14 cong., 2 sess., 9. 

38 [bid., 18. For a more extended discussion of the congressional proceedings re- 
lating to the admission of Indiana, see Carter, Territorial Papers, VIII, 448-451. 

89 For the passage of H. J. Res. 121, see Cong. Record, 83 cong., 1 sess., 5296, 
11067-11068. Presidential approval was given on August 7. 





OHIO’S: UNSUNG PENITENTIARY RAILROAD 


by WALTER, RUMSEY .MARVIN* 


Had James Thurber spent his youth in Columbus two generations 
before he did, he would now be regaling us with anecdotes about 
a curious little railroad operation that enlivened the city for a few 
years. By antiquarians and connoisseurs of the early iron horse, it 
is sometimes whimsically hailed as the first railroad into Columbus, 
a palm that more literal-minded scholars award to the Columbus 
and. Xenia line. 

Looked at, on the other hand, in a cold, material light, the little 
railroad in its early stages is seen to have been the key to the 
legislative maneuvers of a group of Columbus businessmen. By 
capitalizing on the return of the Whigs (the Republicans of their 
day) to power in the state government, and using the tiny rail line 
as a stalking horse, these men succeeded in selling the. state a 
quarry, in providing some indirect state aid for their Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad, and in warding off the recurrent threat to move the 
capital to another city. 

When Ohio decided in 1838 to build a new capitol, or statehouse 
as it was always called, it began to look as if the state fathers would 
ere long be as well provided for as the state’s convicts and lunatics, 
both of which groups had just been supplied with fine modern 
quarters. Much limestone was bought, the cornerstone laid, and a 
rousing celebration held to start the building on its way. Suddenly 
the legislature repealed the entire project. Their sagacity had been 
foully reflected on by certain young men of Columbus, the law- 
makers ,leclared in a fit of pique, stimulated by some clever anti- 
Columbus politics. Sentiment flared for moving the capital to a 
more appreciative city. 

A little group of Columbus businessmen stepped into the breach. 
They got through the legislature a harmless-looking resolution 
which said nothing as to a statehouse but appointed commissioners 


* Walter Rumsey Marvin is executive director of the Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana 
Library Association. The subject of his doctoral dissertation was “Columbus and the 
Railroads of Central Ohio Before the Civil War’ (Ohio State University, 1953). 
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40 see about buying ia i quarry: near: the icity. The limestone would 
be used for new canal locks (why any were: needed: was.'not re- 
‘wealed)., and, public: buildings, and, would surely )be| cheaper’ than 
the, stone the-state had been buying, |The commissioners, were also 
told to, find out,\how mucha | right.of sway: would -cost: (by impli- 
cation, from, the| quarry -to, Columbus), and to report to the next 
session. There. the matter rested for four years while the lawmakers 
took. no further action.»,The businessmen, however; were not idle, 
and in 1844 they pushed three measures through the legislature, 
though one failed to be signed, and to, become!a law. 

Since, they lacked the votes, for openly, committing | the state to 
Columbus. as, the permanent capital and for cesuming work on the 
embryonic ‘statehouse, they, settled for) the,next| best thing, That 
was a resolution; which merely, called for bringing in ai revised set 
of plans .for,a building to, be erected, at some. unspecified, ‘‘seat, of 
government.” Three commissioners were, put in charge: ; Joseph 
Ridgway,, Jr,,) of Franklin, County,.in which Columbus! is located, 
and, William A. Adams of Muskingum) County, both, of whom had 
been, ;commissioners, for the abortive, building. effort of \1838, and 
Samuel Medary,, also! of Franklin, County.., 

As, their second move the Columbus,.entrepreneurs secured a 
charter, for, a railroad to, be known, as. the; Columbus and ; Xenia, 
which , would run to the latter town, and there, connect with. a line 
going) to, Cincinnati. A jrail, connection, between the; state's biggest 
city and, the, state capital, (if it stayed. at Columbus), sounded like a 
profitable venture. This, was, not ,the! first, sailroad launched in 
Columbus, but it was to be the, first.to get beyond the talking stage 
and start digging, ) 

The, charter, named.,commissioners,as was, nearly, always done in 
those days, |to see tothe organization. jof the company, Three were 
from, Golumbus;and,.four.from, other places along the line, The 
Columbus commissioners |were, Samuel, Medary,; the, same man ap- 
pointed as, one, of the; statehouse commissioners; Joseph Ridgway, 
Sr,, mncle, of Ridgway, Jr., another. statehouse commissioner {with 
whom he was often confused in contemporary writings because of 
the similarity in names),;and William Dennison, Jr.,. son-in-law. of 
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the Columbus transportation magnate William Neil, known as 
“the stagecoach king.” 

Third on the Columbus agenda was an attempt to get the state to 
build a few miles of railroad from a quarry to the penitentiary on 
the edge of the city. There convict labor would dress the stone for 
building purposes. A bill to this effect passed both houses, but then 
fate turned against the promoters. The measure failed to become 
law “by both houses adjourning before the bill was signed by the 
speakers.””* 

What lay behind this puzzling episode is not shown, although 
the aim of the bill was clear: to have transportation facilities ready 
for the huge quantities of limestone which the new capitol would 
need as soon as the lawmakers gave the green light. The measure- 
ments of the building when finally completed—304 feet by 184 feet, 
with foundation walls 12 to 15 feet thick—give an idea of the 
amount of stone involved. 

The railroad to a quarry had double value for Columbus. By 
building it the state would virtually commit itself to keeping the 
capital where it was. Some of its track, furthermore, and a bridge 
it would have to build possibly could be used by the railroad from 
Columbus to Xenia, thereby furnishing indirect state aid to that 
project. Every foot of someone else’s rails its trains could travel 
over meant so much less capital the infant corporation had to raise. 
It needed all the adventitious help it could get, for during the rest 
of 1844 the company was unable to sell even the minimum amount 
of stock its charter required for organization. 

The legislative acccmplishments of the Columbus promoters were 
a good beginning, but they still had a long way to go. That fall 
the results of the elections bought very welcome aid. Ohio was 
carried by the Whigs, the businessmen’s party, to which all the 
group except Medary seem to have belonged. The result was a 
legislature more sympathetic to their goals. By way of icing on the 
cake, one of the two state representatives chosen in the Columbus 
district was the younger Ridgway, the statehouse commissioner, 





1“Report of the Directors of the Ohio Penitentiary for the Year 1844," Ohio 
Legislative Documents (Columbus, 1845), Vol. IX, Doc. No. 32, 4-5. 
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who was completing a term as state senator. He held at the same 
time several other public offices. 

With the Whigs back in power in Ohio the group from Columbus 
rolled up their sleeves when the legislature met in January 1845. 
One of their first moves was a dinner party given by Ridgway, Jr., 
at the Neil House, the city’s leading hotel, to win votes for their 
program. This time they felt sure enough of themselves to intro- 
duce a bill openly providing for the completion of the statehouse. 
The bill also authorized the purchase of a quarry to furnish the 
stone and the construction of a rail line to transport it. The latter 
two provisions were the same as provisions in the ill-fated bill of 
the year before. 

The new measure touched many local interests. The city as a 
whole naturally wanted to see the capitol finished. At least two 
quarry owners hoped to sell to the state. The Neil House manage- 
ment foresaw increased trade when the new statehouse, located 
across the street, would be in use. The Columbus and Xenia Rail- 
road stood to benefit in several ways. Finally, the Neils, who owned 
the hotel, were related by marriage to the owner of one of the 
quarries and were the chief promoters of the railroad to Xenia, in 
which both quarry owners also were interested. 

As a bit of lobbying the Ridgway dinner was an oddity, for 
ladies were present, dancing was enjoyed, the guests sang a great 
deal, and there was a large crowd, but, the Ohio State Journal 
reported, “They had no wine.” Whether the italicizing of “wine” 
was the reporter’s way of hinting that they did, nevertheless, have 
ardent spirits, or whether it meant they served no champagne (often 
referred to merely as wine) may never be known.* In any case the 
legislators gave the Columbus group much of what they had sought 
during that session of the general assembly. 

It would be unjust to the lawmakers to conclude from this that 
they acted solely in response to lobby pressure. To pass measures 
helpful to business interests was to act in accordance with Whig 
principles. The same session overhauled the banking structure of 
the state, repealed various laws objectionable to businessmen, and 





2 Ohio State Journal, January 24, 1845. 
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incorporated more ‘new railroads.ithan ‘had ‘been prea ponte for a 
number of years. { 191 

The final: item jon the Cohambus iprogtam was more’ help for the 
city’s leading: rail: project; the Columbusiand Xenia Railroad: People 
were not subscribing to its stock, so the legistature was ‘appealed to 
for amendments tothe charter to: make it easiet to sell: shares.» The 
most important change was doubtless’ that which allowed. a’ buyer 
to make his»down payment of five dollars: per |share by’ signing a 
note instead of putting up'the-cash. ! 

At the end of the session: the Columbus’ promoters could: point 
to substantial gains. They had fajled, it istrue, to-secure legislation 
to complete the statehouse and thus to assure the permanent location 
of the capital im their city; that: was too/much' to pry out of a 
legislature still smarting from the injured’ feelings of earlier years. 
Nevertheless: their tailtéad> to’ Xenia’ had ‘ been| helped and! ‘the 
purchase of a:quarryand the construction of ‘the related ‘rail line 
had been approved: It: came as no»surprise the ‘next'yedr when the 
lawmakers weht all the way! and voted to complete the 'statehouse. 

In the debate ion buying a quarry ‘it! is ‘significant that the bill’s 
supporters made iho mention: of the! provision ‘to’ build the little 
railroad. They based their: argument on'theimportance of keeping 
the convicts in the’ penitentiary’ employed ‘at’ tasks such’ as’ stone- 
cutting, which was not considered to compete with free labor.: The 
authorization’ for the -rail line — had the earmarks of a legis- 
lative: ‘‘jokep,”’ 

That the dine tothe quarty was pyomnoted with an ulterior purpose 
seems probable, In addition to: building a bridge’and following a 
route that could be, used» for a short: distance ‘by the ‘railroad to 
Xeniay the: state's line as fitst planned had two more aspects service- 
able to another railroad. ; They:appeared, in the text of the’ bill as 
originally amtroduced.*: First; the. line: was tobe equipped with the 
still conventional wooden rails, but in'such manner ‘as in the future 
to admit the addition of :iron rails; Second, the ‘tracks were to 
start at the site of the new statehouse;'go to the penitentiary, and 
thence tothe: quarry.. This) would have “provided a right of way 
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into the vety heart of the city, with obvious possibilities for the 
future. It would ‘not have been likely, furthermore, that after so 
much effort and expense the legislature would subsequently decide 
to move the statehouse to another city. The legislature must have 
had some doubts about these rather tendentious provisions, for 
they were struck out of the bill. 

What quarry to’ buy was to be decided by the penitentiary 
authorities. Their choice narrowed to two, owned respectively by 
a prominent ‘Democrat and a prominent Whig. The property 
farther from the city, and somewhat cheaper, belonged to Samuel 
Medary, the stateéhouse and railroad commissioner, who had a far- 
reaching reputation as the fiery editor of the Democratic party 
organ, the Ohio Statesman of Columbus. The slogan “Fifty-four 
forty or fight!” has been attributed to him.* He was a dynamic 
figure, deeply involved ‘in several business enterprises as well as in 
politics. Some years later during the Civil War his extreme anti- 
war utterances nearly caused him to be lynched. 

How shrewd a businessman the Democratic mouthpiece was, is 
seen in the condition he proposed when offering his property for 
sale.. He demanded the free use as a common carrier of the rail- 
road which the state was to build'to the quarry. Since he seems to 
have envisioned that little line as part of the railroad to Xenia, he 
would have possessed, had ‘the sale been made, a most valuable 
privilege. 

Nearer to the city-and more expensive was the quarry belonging 
to William Starling Sullivant, the Whig, who was a close associate 
of William Neil, the “stagecoach king’’ and hotel owner. Neil's 
son, Robert E., had recently married Sullivant’s daughter. In busi- 
ness and banking affairs Sullivant prosperéd so greatly that a few 
years after the time with which we are concerned he could retire 
from money-making activities and take up the career of amateur 
scientist. 

When it was announced that Sullivant’s property was to be 
bought, Medary let fly a blast charging the Whig penitentiary au- 





4 William Alexander Taylor, Centennial History of Columbus and Franklin Count), 
Ohio (2 vols., Chicago and Columbus, 1909), II, 74. 
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thorities with wrongly favoring one of their own. A public meet- 
ing, of which it is safe to guess that he was an instigator, denounced 
the choice, and a torrent of editorials in his Ohio Statesman followed 
suit. From this distance, nevertheless, Sullivant’s quarry looks like 
the better buy. Medary’s outcries did not last long, for in a little 
while he gave up his interest in the newspaper, perhaps because he 
had lost his job as state printer when the Whigs abolished the 
position. 

Haste now became the watchword along both the state’s railroad 
and the private company’s. The penitentiary immediately took title 
to Sullivant’s quarry and advertised for bids as the first step in con- 
structing their rail line. Soon thereafter they agreed with the Co- 
lumbus and Xenia Railroad to erect a two-track bridge, that com- 
pany to pay half the cost. Its share came to $5,589. 

The promoters of the private enterprise ‘railroad were in just as 
much hurry. With rail companies forming all over the state, the 
far-seeing Neils did not want their concern to lag behind. As soon 
as possible the Columbus and Xenia Railroad started taking sub- 
scriptions for its stock, and in a suspiciously short time reported 
that enough had been sold to comply with the revised charter and 
to allow the company to organize. It later developed there had 
been gross padding of the subscriptions. 

The stockholders, or, more accurately, those who had signed notes 
for their holdings, met at once and elected a board of directors 
which included many familiar names: William Neil, his son 
Robert E., the two Ridgways, Medary, and Sullivant. The elder 
Neil was made president and Ridgway, Jr., secretary. The latter 
had just been reelected to the Columbus city council, on which he 
had already served for eight years. 

The company promptly sent out a surveyor—identified only as 
“General Stockton’—accompanied by two directors, who mapped 
a preliminary route fifty-four miles long from Columbus to Xenia. 
A second and more accurate survey was made three months later. 
Not long thereafter, and as suddenly as they seemed to be doing 
everything else, the directors laid off their engineering force and 
halted all work by the company. It was not resumed for two years. 
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The penitentiary railroad, which was just as often called the state 
railroad, the quarry railroad, and the Olentangy railroad (although 
it did not cross that tributary of the Scioto River), was meanwhile 
pushed along without delay. The three miles of track, much of it 
on an embankment to avoid floods on the Scioto, and the bridge 
over that river were completed about the first of September 1846.° 

Operating the line was the task of the directors and warden of 
the penitentiary. By now one of the two directors was Ridgway, Jr., 
the Pooh-Bah of Columbus. What time he had left over from the 
iron foundry, the warehouse, and the freight-forwarding businesses, 
all of which he conducted with his uncle (“known through the state 
as ‘Honest Jo’’’),® he was free to devote to his duties as a director 
and secretary of the Columbus and Xenia Railroad, member of the 
city council, city recorder, statehouse commissioner, and state repre- 
sentative, in addition to his new role of penitentiary director. 

From being a stalking horse in legislative politics the state’s little 
rail line before long was figuring as an important campaign issue in 
what were called the 1847 Railroad Elections. The people in Ohio's 
local communities had the right, under certain conditions, to hold 
a referendum on using public funds to buy stock in railroad, turn- 
pike, and similar companies. Whig voters generally supported such 
government aid for business, whereas the Democrats were inclined 
to remember their Jacksonian principles and vote against ““monop- 
olies” and higher taxes. 

In Columbus and Franklin County the backers of the line to 
Xenia had teamed with a group supporting another proposed rail- 
road in an effort to obtain a referendum vote on $200,000 aid to 
the two lines. If the vote was favorable, each road would get 
$50,000 from the city and the same sum from the county. The 
second line, which planned to run from Columbus to Cleveland, 
numbered among its promoters many of the same men involved in 
the Columbus and Xenia company, including Medary, Sullivant, 
the Neils, and the Ridgways. 





5 “Special Report of the Directors of the Penitentiary, etc.,’ Ohio Legislative Docu- 
ments (Columbus, 1847), Vol. XI, Pt. 1, Doc. No. 46, 650. 
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Columbus had to have railroads, the supporters of public aid 
declared, and pointed to the benefits to ‘the taxpayers’ that ‘rail 
service would bring: prices for farm products would rise, manu- 
facturing would be stimulated, population would increase, and 
many more. It was also argued that rail service would make Co- 
lumbus more accessible and hence strengthen its chances of remain- 
ing the state capital. That year there had been another revival of 
the threat to move the seat of government elsewhere, a threat 
fortified: by the fact that so little actual work had been done on the 
new statehouse. 

In the campaigning, the opponents of public aid largely ignored 
the line to Cleveland, concentrating their-fire on the Columbus and 
Xenia Railroad. They denounced most of all the use of taxpayers’ 
money to: reimburse that company for its share of the cost of the 
penitentiary railroad’s bridge over the Scioto. Just why this point 
mattered so much none of the objectors bothered to make clear, 
although one surmises they balked at bailing out somebody or 
something, Financial impropriety also ‘seems hinted at, but what 
it was remains concealed in citcumlocutory prose. 

The election put Medary, who was back as editor of the Ohio 
Statesman, squarely on the spot. He had been one of the earliest 
and most enthusiastic supporters of the Columbus and Xenia road 
and. was also a strong advocate of railroads in general—"'the rail- 
road movement” it was then called. But as editor of a Democratic 
paper he had to follow the party line, to use today’s term, which 
opposed taxing the people for public aid to railroads:and similar 
internal improvements. In consequence, although: his Ohio States- 
man could not give the proposal an editorial blessing, it refrained 
from attacking it and-even printed a number of letters in its favor. 
The Ohio State Journal, a Whig organ, strongly urged an affirm- 
ative vote. 

When the dust finally settled after: the balloting, it was apparent 
that any qualms over the relations of, .the Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad and the penitentiary line had been of no moment. The 
county voters by better than two to one, and the city voters by 
almost four to one showed that they wanted rail service and were 
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willing tobe taxed for it: Most °central Ohio’ voters ‘at’ similar 
elections elsewhere’ that spring also favored the iron’ hofse. 

The triumph of the railroad supporters’ -was'a' foretaste? of “the 
better days’ ahead for Columbus. | Things ‘at last were looking ‘up 
after the long depression touched off ‘by the panic of 1837. The 
Mexican War was giving a’ lift to business; the first telegraph line 
into the city began operation and enabled ‘the ‘Ohio State Journal 
and the: Ohio: Statesman to appear |as ‘dailies’throughout the yeat 
instead of only when the legislature was in’ session; the first’ postage 
stamps went on sale. That fall (1847) the Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad, which had persuaded the influential Alfred Kelley to be 
its head, advertised for bids from ‘contractors; five or six other local 
rail projects, most of which would ‘die‘a-borning, hopefully opened 
stock’ subscription books. 

The. state’s quarry and railroad were doing wonderfully well. 
Large quantities of stone ‘were’ sold’to the conttactors building the 
line*to Xenia, stone which, the legislature later complained, should 
have been sold to the statehouse commissioners. The commissioners, 
it seems, had had to buy stone from other quarries to keep the work 
going on the capitol, which had been reauthorized in 1846. 

The reply of the penitentiary ‘management is not on record, but 
one may assume that it did not fail to-point out that it had been 
made responsible for producing enough ptofits from the labor of 
the ‘convicts to pay! for the quafry; its railroad}- the operating 
expenses of the institution; and other items besides. The legislature 
may have been impressed; but’in 1849 it took the quarry, the rail 
line; the. limekilns; and all related “apparatus” out of the control 
of the directors and warden of the' penitentiary and put them into 
the hands of the ‘statehouse commissioners “for the purpose’ of 
enabling them to procure stone for the said State house: with the 
greatest economy.” Ridgway, Jr., it will be recalled, was a mem- 
ber.of both ‘groups. 

The little rail line,:-which its new management chose to call’ the 
state railroad; »was' extended two’ thousand’ feet ‘to reach ‘another 
stratum of ‘limestone; but’ its opetations must have been severely 
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curtailed by an epidemic of cholera. That summer the disease struck 
the city, and especially the penitentiary, with great violence and 
took the lives of many convicts. 

The following summer (1850) the disease broke out again but 
the inmates suffered relatively little. One of the directors, however, 
the ubiquitous Ridgway, Jr., was a victim. Another was the talented 
wife of Sullivant, from whom the state had bought the quarry. 
Sullivant later took Ridgway’s place as a statehouse commissioner. 
Epidemiologists remark on the fact that more than once in those 
years an outbreak of disease followed the opening of a new rail 
line, as was the case here, for the Columbus and Xenia Railroad 
had begun operations a few months earlier. 

The arrival in 1850 of this first “real” railroad occurred in the 
same year as the introduction of artificial gas light and the holding 
of the second Railroad Elections in Columbus and Franklin County. 
This time, however, the voters decisively rejected a plan to put 
$150,000 more of taxpayers’ money into three new rail projects. 
The identical plan was resubmitted the following year and beaten 
by still greater majorities. Then a new state constitution forbade 
subsidies of the sort. 

The year of the 1851 Railroad Elections was the year the little 
railroad—the state road—really came into its own. From being a 
stalking horse and a campaign issue it was now to become a source 
of innocent merriment to the people of Columbus. In order to 
save carrying the rough blocks of limestone through the city streets 
on carts, some of them drawn by oxen, rails were extended from 
the tracks of the Columbus and Xenia—over which the quarry cars 
could be run across the river and into the city—past the railroad 
depot to Third Street, and then south to the capitol in the heart of 
the city. The stone was dressed at the latter site by convict labor. 
(This was in accord with the plan proposed back in 1844.) 

From a source which railroad historians have not yet verified, a 
locomotive—to take the place of animals—was obtained and put 
into service. Iron rails had by then replaced the earlier wooden 
ones. Also still debatable is the locomotive’s name. That would be 
a matter of no consequence to most people, but to the subdivision 
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of ferro-equinologists, whom we may call locomotive genealogists, 
the life story of every early engine has a value all its own. Some 
day the ancestry of what people in Columbus referred to as “a tea 
kettle affair’ may come to light.® 

The locomotive arrived the day of the election, April 7, 1851, to 
the accompaniment of a brief mention in Medary’s Ohio Statesman: 
“The Locomotive for bringing stone from the State quarries, made 
its first appearance this morning in the State House yard, and pro- 
duced quite a sensation.’”® A month later the same paper gave the 
operation somewhat more attention: 


The work of our new State House ‘goes bravely on” and the building is 
beginning to make considerable show. The “Penitentiary Train” rushes in 
the rocks with railroad speed, and the workmen in the yard dress and lay 
them up, “like a thousand of brick.’’!° 


In a few days the Statesman’s Whig competitor, the Ohio State 
Journal, joined the fun by printing an alleged letter written in an 
imitation of broken French. Headed “Aulentangie River Expose,” 


it began: 


Citizen Sammedarie: Mercredi, 14 Mai, We go to State House Yard, 
Aulentangie Depot, three o'clock. We stay dere half hour—cars not go;— 
we stay dere hour entiere, and cars not go!—we stay dere hour and a 
half—tree quarter—and den cars nct go! Den we swear!—par Diable! 
Sacré! Mon Dieu! Conducteur see we grow mad; he say, ‘ascend de cars!” 
we ascend. Den de cars leave State House Depot—no cushion, no seat, no 
top to de cars! We sit on dirty boards! (Sacré!). Den we grow more mad; 
Say one imposition! Very damned! and promise to publish Aulentangie 
Compagnie in de Journélle!11 


And more to the same effect. 

This comical account of a ride on the open “stone cars,” such as 
are found in many a quarry today, was a parody of a letter in a 
previous issue of the same paper. Written in broken English by a 





8 Alfred E. Lee, History of the City of Columbus (2 vols., New York and Chicago, 
1892), II, 577. 

9 Ohio Statesman, April 7, 1851. 

10 Jbid., May 10, 1851. 

11 Ohio State Journal, May 16, 1851. 
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party of well-to-do Mexican travelers, it,had complained, of uncivil 
treatment, at the Columbus railroad, station, where they, had, had, to 
change cars en, route. from, Cincinnati, to Cleyeland.,.(The line .to 
Cleveland, for which the voters approved .publicg .aid’ in. the, 1847 
Railroad Elections, had opened a, few, months, before.) , Language 
difficulties were, apparently, the source, of their, trouble, if, one may 
accept the. conductor's, explanation,, printed, the next day. 

Use of French as; a form.of wit,.and, humor, was, popular, at, the 
time, The word ‘Aulentangie’’, was intended to be a French, and 
hence comic way of writing “Olentangy,’;,the name,of the Scioto’s 
tributary. ‘Citizen Sammedarie” was a salutation to Samuel Medary, 
whose Whig opponents bore down heavily on what'they stigmatized 
as the radical, the locofoco, the Jacobin tendencies of the Democrats. 
The phrase was evidently designed to evoke shades of the French 
Revolution as well as of Louis Philippe, the “citizen king,” de- 
throned\in 1848. 

Both newspapers relished little squibs, about the railroad to the 
quarry. | A, aumber of church) “\PicNics” »were held in a beautiful 
grove on the quarry property, which they reached by the Olentangy 
Train, the Statesman reported, adding on one such occasion the 
pious sentiment, “We hope they may have af agreeable time of it.” 

This folksy mannet of writing about a quarry worked by convict 
labor was, soon dropped, but not, until the Obio State Journal had 
had the last word; 


Among the conveyances to the rural districts, in this vicinity, the Olentangy 
Railroad; must not be forgotten, A ride on, the! open stone,car,, ina hot sun, 
across the Franklinton fields, makes the cool water. in, the quarry taste wn- 
usually refreshing, and makes the shady lawns in the vicinity doubly welcome. 
The quarry itself is a great hole in the rocks, from, which many, big: stones 
have been taken, and a few more of the same sort.are left.!? 


The ramshackle little line to the penitentiary clearly seems to have 

engendered, fora time at least, a cozy feeling in the hearts of the 

people. td 
Like its big brothers, the state railroad had its share.of accidents. 





12 Ohio State Journal (weekly edition), June 24, 1851, 
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About half a year after it had been: put in service the locomotive 
was being taken to Cincinnati for repairs when it-hit a cow, was 
thrown off the tracks, and ‘‘entirely demolished.” Whether a new 
one took its place or whether it was put together again: is ‘not 
apparent from the records: The next’ spring a state line: train’ ran 
into a gravel train on the Columbus and Xenia; but without serious 
consequences. In the fall an accident caused injuries to a worker, 
anda few weeks later another accident resulted in-a death. 

Surgeons’ bills for these and other injuries sustained “during the 
performance of the locomotive labor’’ had been presented to them, 
the statehouse commissioners declared in their 1852 report ‘to the 
legislature. What, they wanted to know,’should they do about 
them? Subsequent reports gave no answer. 

Fire destroyed the old statehouse in 1852, making the speedy 
completion. of the new one an urgent’ matter. Faster deliveries 
could be expected from the state railroad, now that the limestone 
was carried to the building site without trans-shipment at the 
penitentiary. To do this had meant using the Columbus and Xenia 
Railroad tracks across the river and into the city, a matter'no doubt 
easily enough arranged in view of the close relations: between the 
two carriers. Like the serpents in the statue of Laocodn and his 
sons, it is hard om occasion to distinguish between the two lines, 
and particularly hard to trace their routes, at times coinciding and 
at times distinct. 

Contemporary maps agree neither as to the number nor location 
of the islands in the Scioto; over them the tracks passed, in part 
by bridge and in part by what appears to have been a causeway. 
Most probably both railroads used the same route and bridge (or 
causeway) from a point slightly west of the river to a switch on 
a large island. Thence the state’s line ‘crossed over ‘to the peniten- 
tiary by its own bridge, and the Columbus and Xenia continued on 
by another bridge over’a small island to the-east bank:: To what 
extent their lines were identical between the west: bank of “the 
Scioto-and the! quarry property is likewise uncertain. 

The importance attaching to these details lies in showing how 
much use the privately-owned railroad was able to make of the 
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route built by the state—and thereby save itself some construction. 
Yet the saving seems much less than the promoters probably hoped 
for. 

A still more puzzling aspect of the route followed by the state 
railroad is this: in some cases it appears to have crossed certain 
pieces of property with nothing on record to show that the state 
either owned the property or had an easement in it. This applies 
to the stretch between the west side of Franklinton and the west 
bank of the Scioto, but not, it should be noted, to the quarry 
property itself or to the stretch between the quarry and the west 
side of Franklinton. 

The Columbus and Xenia Railroad was also decidedly casual as 
to land holdings until in 1860 it set about regularizing its titles. 
It would appear, in short, that sometimes both the state and the 
company laid their tracks first and settled with the property owners 
later. 

The state’s locomotive and string of “stone cars” after a few 
years of rattling up and down the streets ceased to be a source of 
fun to the Columbusites and became a nuisance. When, in 1855, 
the statehouse commissioners requested the city to renew its per- 
mission to keep the tracks on the streets, they were refused. The 
citizens of Third Street had presented a unanimous remonstrance, 
complaining grievously of the injury done their property and the 
danger to their families because of the railroad. The vote in the 
city council being tied, the motion for renewal was lost, an action, 
the capitol’s architect wrote, which was “induced by entire mis- 
apprehension or whim.’’!* 

The commissioners were doubtless provoked by this lack of co- 
operation, but it is unlikely that it worked any great hardship on 
their undertaking. Construction of the capitol had so far advanced 
that a year and a half later the building was opened for use, 
although not until 1861 was it entirely completed. 

Not long before the building was first used, the commissioners 
had begun to wind up the affairs of their railroad. The legislature 





13 Annual Report of the State House Commissioners for the Year 1855 (Columbus, 
1856), 15. 
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ordered them to take down and remove “the old quarry bridge 
near the penitentiary,” and carefully instructed them to salvage 
the iron and timber. The next year the lawmakers authorized the 
commissioners to sell their locomotive and convert their iron rails 
into a fence around the statehouse. The commissioners duly ad- 
vertised the engine for sale but found no buyer. After two years 
the legislature ordered the auditor of state to try his hand at selling 
it. Since the financial reports of the following years contain several 
items showing the sale of scrap iron and no item indicating the sale 
of a locomotive, the engine’s fate may be guessed at. 

Toward the end of the Civil War the “General Government,” 
as the United States was referred to, built a hospital for sick and 
disabled soldiers on the southern part of the quarry property, near 
the beautiful grove where the “PicNics” had been held. After the 
war the establishment was turned over to the state of Ohio for a 
soldiers’ home. Within three years the state vacated the place, and in 
due course the buildings were disposed of as surplus material. In 
the quarry itself the state is said to have continued using convict 


labor until operations there ceased some thirty years ago. Thurber 
was living in Columbus about that time. 





THE PEASE MAP OF THE CONNECTICUT 
WESTERN RESERVE 


by RussELL H. ANDERSON 


The Connecticut Western Reserve in northeastern Ohio is of such 
special importance in the history of the Old Northwest that the 
early maps of the area are of particular value and interest. The 
first printed map of the Reserve, the Pease map of 1798, and its 
subsequent revision of 1807-8 as the Pease and Tappen map, was 
published in such a way as to cause some confusion. It is the 
purpose of this article to clarify this situation. 

Charles C. Baldwin in Western Reserve Historical Society 
Tract 25 refers to a “manuscript map of Western Reserve that part 
east of the Cuyahoga being laid down from actual survey, by Seth 
Pease. The same engraved. New Haven Ct.”” These notations are 
preceded by the date, 1797. Elsewhere in this tract Baldwin says, 
apparently in reference to this map: 


A manuscript map of the Connecticut Western Reserve from actual survey 
by Seth Pease, (from the Walworth papers) was evidently prepared for 
publication. Conneought Creek, Ashtabula Creek, Grand River, Chagrine 
River and the Cayahoga are there all properly laid down, together with the 
trails from the Big Beaver, and Indian paths. 

The Reserve west of the Cuyahoga is unsurveyed and subject to Indian 
claims; and less accurately appear the rivers Rocky, Renihua [Renithua, i.e., 
the Black}, Vermillion and Huron. This map was engraved the same year 
and printed at New Haven.! 


This manuscript map is, as the tract reports, in the collections of 
the Western Reserve Historical Society where it is cataloged as 
No. 5 in what is known as the Black Book, a special volume of 
manuscript maps. It measures 18 inches by 31 inches and is, in part, 
in color. It carries the notations of longitude west from both London 
and Philadelphia. 

The portion east of the Cuyahoga River is given in some detail 





1 Early Maps of Ohio and the West (Western Reserve Historical Society, Tract No. 
25 {Cleveland, 1875]}), 21, 25. 
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with the acreages of the townships and some of the township names. 
It shows the Indian path from the Big Beaver above Youngstown 
to the point on the Cuyahoga above Akron where the Portage Path 
is shown striking south to the Tuscarawas. The western tributaries 
of the Cuyahoga, here spelled Cayahoga, are not shown. 

The region west of the Cuyahoga is sketchily shown with the 
notation, ““Unsurveyed Lands and subject to Indian Claims.” The 
Firelands are named ‘Fire Land” and are indicated in bare outline. 
The rivers are shown approximately correctly with the exception of 
the Black which is incorrectly delineated and is designated as the 
Renithua. 

This manuscript map carries no date, but Baldwin assigns it to 
1797 and this is borne out by the correspondence between Amos 
Doolittle of New Haven, Connecticut, and Seth Pease regarding the 
engraving of this manuscript map. The engraving was made in 1798 
and not “the same year,’ as Baldwin states.” 

Doolittle wrote on February 15, 1798, to Pease that he had re- 
ceived his letter of February 5 relative to engraving a ‘Map of 
New Connecticut,” and that he could set about the work im- 
mediately. Although he had not seen the copy he estimated the 
cost, on the basis of Pease’s letter, at eighty dollars. He wrote on 
February 28 that, in expectation of having the map to engrave, he 
had prepared a plate and polished it for the work. He would lay 
aside all other business until the map was finished, which he 
estimated would be four weeks from the time he received the copy. 
The arrangements were evidently satisfactory since he wrote on 
April 6 that the plate was nearly finished. The paper was not 
ready, but he had the promise of it by the middle of the next week. 
He requested Pease to send again a list of the names of the towns, 
which Doolittle had received and lost. On April 19, 1798, he sent 
two dozen copies of the map and explained that “there has a num- 
ber of Gentlemen sent in name to certain Towns in which they were 
concerned. I have taken the Liberty to Engrave on the Plate and 





2 Doolittle Letters (MSS. 841 ), Western Reserve Historical Society. All other manu- 
script materials cited are also in the possession of the Western Reserve Historical 
Society unless otherwise indicated. 
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trust it will meet your Aprobation. I am now printing the maps 
and shall have the 500 ready for delivery next week. . . . The paper 
which is made for the maps weig{h]}s 35 [pounds} pr Reem.” 

The maps as printed from the engraving of the manuscript map 
and the later printings, which included revisions, are the cause of 
some bibliographical confusion. The original map was engraved and 
printed in two parts. The eastern section, which has three rules on 
the right side and at the bottom and two on the left side and at 
the top, measures 15 13/16 inches by 18 1/8 inches inside the 
rules. This map may be found with the rules on the left cut off so 
that it may be joined to the west section which is always printed 
open on the right. It is without title but has the word “Erie” in the 
proper place as a part of the full name of the lake on the combined 
map. In the lower right-hand corner it carries the inscription, 
“Engraved & Printed for the Author by Amos Doolittle Newhaven 
1798.” 

The eastern portion of the manuscript map has the names of 
sixty-five townships east of the Cuyahoga written in two different 
hands. Those in one hand correspond to thirty-two engraved on 
the map of 1798 and would seem to be those sent by Pease and 
“a number of Gentlemen.”” With a few exceptions those in the 
second hand appear on the revised map of the eastern section, which 
was printed in 1807 although it carries the date 1798. The 1798 
printing has no detail west of the Cuyahoga north of Portage Path: 
no tributaries and no lot numbers in the present Independence and 
Boston townships. Like the manuscript map this printed section 
marks the longitude west from both London and Philadelphia, 
details which are also carried on the west half of the printed map. 

The west half of the printed map of 1798 has three rules at the 
bottom, two at the top, and three on the left up to Sandusky Bay 
and two beyond. The right edge was printed in all cases without 
rules. The dimensions are 15 3/8 inches by 18 1/8 inches. It 
carries the title, “A Map of the Connecticut Western Reserve from 
actual Survey By Seth Pease’ and the word “Lake” in position as 
part of the name, “Lake Erie.” Between the rules at the bottom 
and left are the words ‘North West Territory,” which appear also 
on the revised printing of 1808. 
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Rivers on this half follow the manuscript copy fairly closely. The 
Black River is named the Renithua as on the original. The legends 
on this map follow those of the manuscript map with very minor 
exceptions and read as follows: “Unsurveyed Land and Subject to 
Indian Claims. N. B. The interior part of the Country west of the 
Cuyahoga River and subject to Indian Claims, has not been 
Surveyed. The Townships are Numbered in the first Range at the 
Eastern boundary; the same Parilel is the same Number in the 
different Ranges.” Another note, in the lower left-hand corner, 
reads: ‘Fire Land so called. It being a Grant of 500,000 Acres 
by the Legislature of the State of Connecticut to certain Sufferers 
in the late war with Britain, it is presumed that the Eastern 
Boundary of said Grant will fall near the mouth of Vermillion 
River, and is denoted by a broken linef[.}” 

The two printed sections described above constitute without 
doubt the map as printed in 1798, and together should be known 
as the Pease map of the Western Reserve of that year. This map 
was later revised and printed in 1807-8 as the Pease and Tappen 
map, although it carried the date 1798. 

The eastern portion was revised in 1807. The date of 1807 is 
based upon a receipt from Amos Doolittle to Turhand Kirtland, 
March 24, 1807: “To altering the plates of the Map of New 
Connecticut, and engraving New Additions. . . . To printing 400 
Sheets . . . delivered.” This is the portion of the Reserve in 
which Kirtland, as agent for the Connecticut Land Company, would 
have been especially interested. It seems quite obvious that this 
revision of the eastern section was made on the same plate as used 
in 1798 and that the earlier date was not removed. A significant 
difference between this map and that of 1798 is in the number of 
named townships of which there are now sixty-seven. For identi- 
fication purposes it might be mentioned that the townships of 
Brookfield, Denmark, Boston, Hudson, Stow, and Hiram were 
among those included in this revision. 

The dimensions of the western portion, which was revised in 1808, 
are the same as those of the earlier map and the rules are 
identical. In this instance, however, the details are quite different 
since its publication followed the actual surveys. As might be 
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expected the locations of the rivers are entirely redrawn from in- 
formation received from the surveyors. The legend regarding the 
Firelands is the same as on the earlier map, but in this case the 
outlines and names of the townships are included. On this map 
the east line of the Firelands touches the lake just west of the 
Vermilion River. Of the ranges belonging to the Connecticut Land 
Company, the 13th to the 18th are surveyed in the usual township 
outlines and without names except for those of Wadsworth, Hol- 
brook, and Columbia townships. The 19th Range, which by the 
first running of the division line was shown to be fractional, is 
delineated as surveyed into Gilbert Township at the north and 
fifteen equalizing lots. The strip between the west line of the 19th 
Range and the division line as resurveyed is shown as a strip of 
uniform width. This was then known as the surplus land.* Here 
it is not named. 

The dating and identification of this map are derived from the 
following circumstances. The Indian claims to the land west of the 
Cuyahoga were extinguished by the Treaty of Fort Industry, signed 
July 4, 1805. Both the Sufferers Company and the Connecticut 
Land Company were now free to survey their lands there. Abraham 
Tappen, in association with Anson Sessions, proposed on August 
20, 1805, to survey the lands of the Connecticut Land Company 
west of the Cuyahoga during 1806. An agreement authorizing 
Tappen to make the survey was finally concluded on February 20, 
1806. Henry Champion, one of the large stockholders of the com- 
pany, wrote Tappen in February that since the Treaty of Fort 
Industry had been ratified by congress, Albert Gallatin, the secretary 
of the treasury, would send a man to survey the south line and 
establish the southwest corner of the Reserve. Champion suggested 
that when the south line had been run five miles (that is, to the 
next range line), Tappen could begin his survey. He added that 
when the directors of the Connecticut Land Company and the agent 
of the Sufferers met, the Sufferers would be urged to give their 
early attention ‘‘to the measuring business.’’* 





3 Joseph Perkins Scrapbook (MSS. 907), 151. 
4 Bound MSS., Vol. 20, Book 8; Vol. 23, Book 8. 
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Turhand Kirtland, the local agent of the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany, wrote Tappen on March 2 that Champion had given him the 
same information with the additional note that Gallatin ‘‘expects 
the firelands will be measured off by the time you have run the 
meridian lines to that part.” The surveyor selected by the secretary 
of the treasury to run the continuation of the south line and the 
west line of the Reserve was Seth Pease who had surveyed the 
eastern section of the south line ten years earlier and who at the 
moment was a principal clerk in the post office department at 
Washington. Almon Ruggles was selected by the Firelands Com- 
pany to measure off the 500,000 acres set aside for the Sufferers. 
The government surveyor, Pease, did not arrive as soon as expected. 
Tappen proceeded to measure off the south line to the first meridian 
to be run and he had that meridian nearly surveyed when Pease 
arrived. Tappen finished the 18th Range line, the last on his con- 
tract, on July 2, 1806, and he completed his part of the survey the 
following August 10. Pease continued to run the south line io its 
west end and then ran the western boundary line to the lake. There 
he joined Ruggles and ran the north line to the eastern boundary 
of the Firelands. 

The dividing line between the lands of the Connecticut Land 
Company and the Firelands Company, that is, the 19th Range line, 
was to be run by the surveyor of the latter company, Almon Ruggles. 
Tappen wrote that when he had completed his survey, “for various 
causes the dividing line . . . had not been run. Nor was it probable 
that it would be run for some little time to come. From this 
circumstance I could measure no part of the 19th Range.” Amos 
Spafford was designated by the Connecticut Land Company to co- 
operate with Ruggles in running the division line since each company 
had an interest in it. These surveyors ran into difficulties in de- 
termining where the line should be placed to set off the 500,000 
acres. Late in December 1806 Ruggles prepared to return to the 
scene to make another attempt to run the line. Tappen accompanied 
the party as a representative of the Connecticut Land Company. 
After having completed the survey of the division line, Ruggles, 





5 Bound MSS., Vol. 23, Book 8, 12-13. 
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his colleague McLean, and Tappen made a report of their work on 
January 20, 1807. Tappen then took this report to Cleveland and 
on to Poland where the equalizing committee of the Connecticut 
Land Company convened at Judge Kirtland’s home to divide the 
lands west of the Cuyahoga River into parcels of equal value. This 
task was finished on February 7, 1807, and Kirtland set out that 
day to carry the report to Hartford.® 

The 19th Range, by the calculations of the moment, was short of 
the usual five-mile width by a little over a mile. After taking one 
township off the north end of the range, the company authorized 
Tappen to divide the remainder into fifteen equalizing lots. This 
survey was made in September and October 1807, thus completing 
the data needed for the revision of the western portion of the map 
as far as the 19th Range line.’ The surplus land shown on the 
revised map but not titled, must yet be accounted for. 

The secretary of the treasury was not satisfied with the survey of 
the south line west of the Cuyahoga since it did not agree with the 
corresponding measurements along the north side of the United 
States lands directly to the south. He wrote to Champion on 
July 13, 1807, indicating his intention to make a resurvey, which 
Champion, in a letter of August 14, 1807,° protested as unnecessary 
and disturbing. Despite the protest, Gallatin directed that this line 
be run again. Maxfield Ludlow was named for the work, and 
Joshua Stow was selected to represent the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany.° 

This resurvey of the south line fixed the southwest corner of 
the Reserve on May 15, 1808, at a point one mile and eighteen 
chains east of the previous location. After running the south line, 
Ludlow resurveyed the western boundary to the lake, completing 
his survey on May 25. Now began the calculation of how far the 
500,000 acres of the Firelands would extend from the western 





6 Connecticut Land Company Papers, Bound MSS., Vol. 16, Book 5. 
7 Bound MSS., Vol. 20, Book 8. 


8 Joshua Stow Papers (MSS. 1100); Bound MSS., Vol. 20, Book 8; Joseph Perkins 
Scrapbook (MSS. 907), 150. 

® Letter from Jared Mansfield, Cincinnati, March 7, 1808, to the Connecticut Land 
Company, with instructions to Maxfield Ludlow. Joshua Stow Papers (MSS. 1100). 
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boundary of the Reserve, and the marking of a new division line 
between the Firelands and the lands of the Connecticut Land 
Company. This job fell to Ruggles, with Stow again representing 
the Connecticut company. On May 31 Ruggles wrote, “I expect 
to commence my survey by the Sth June.” He explained that 
Ludlow’s survey not only shortened the south line but also 
lengthened the western boundary line (from the southwest corner 
to the north line of the square townships, that is, to the north 
boundary of the fifth row of townships) from the 25 miles of the 
earlier survey to 26 miles, 4 chains, and 86 links. “When other 
allowances and deductions are made,” he wrote, “I think the the 
{sic} dividing line between the Cont [Connecticut] Co & Sufferers 
{ Firelands} will not vary much from when it was before run; but 
on account of the 1 m & 18 lks—taken off from the West side it 
will be necessary to run all the Lines over again.’ 

By about June 12 or 13 Ruggles had completed the survey of the 
new division line’’ and had discovered that the southwest corner 
of the Firelands lay 38 chains and 79 links west of the old division 
line and that the northeast corner was 5 chains and 15 links west 
of the old line. Thus the surplus land actually formed a gore, 
wider at the south end than at the north and comprising an esti- 
mated 5,400 acres. 

If all the north and south lines in the Reserve survey had been 
parallel, that is, had been run parallel to the Pennsylvania state 
line, as they were supposed to be, the surplus land would have 
been a long, narrow rectangle. Because of surveying errors, however, 
the 19th Range line apparently had been on an angle, as was the 
new east boundary of the Firelands, thus forming the gore of the 
surplus land. Inasmuch as the surplus land strip is shown on the 
revised map of the western portion of the Reserve as uniform in 
width, and inasmuch as the new division line is dotted, representing 
an indefinite boundary, it may be assumed that the extent and 





10 Ruggles to Zalmon Wildman, May 31, 1808. Zalmon Wildman Collection, Ohio 
Historical Society, Columbus. 

11 “East Boundary of the Firelands [Ruggles’ Survey Notes},” in “The Ludlow 
Survey of the South, West and East Lines of the Firelands,” Firelands Pioneer, N. S.., 
XIX (October 1, 1915), 1871-1878. 
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shape of the surplus land were not known when the map was 
engraved. The very existence of the surplus land on the map, how- 
ever, would seem to indicate that this map was based on information 
received after Ruggles and Stow began measuring off the 500,000- 
acre tract of the Firelands and after they had discovered that the 
old division line was incorrect. 

Other details in the Ruggles survey of the division line and 
subsequently, during the next two months, of the entire Firelands, 
do not show on the Pease and Tappen map. For example, Ruggles 
discovered that the new division line crossed the Vermilion River 
near its mouth and struck the lake to the east of the river. On the 
Pease and Tappen map the line lies to the west of the river's mouth. 
Furthermore, Sandusky Bay is too large and Patterson and Perkins 
townships are too small (they should be approximately five miles 
square and there should be land lying between their northern 
boundaries and the bay).'? There is also no dividing line between 
Huron and Vermilion townships. 

These data were known by Ruggles when he completed his 
survey, and are shown on the map he drew which was also engraved 
and printed by Amos Doolittle. These facts would seem to sub- 
stantiate a claim that the data for the Pease and Tappen map were 
sent to the engraver before Ruggles completed his survey, probably 
about the middle of August.’* By August 19 Henry Champion in 
Connecticut had received the dimensions of the gore from Stow 
and he relayed them to Tappen on that date."* Tappen was then 
assigned to survey the gore, and he subdivided it into twenty-seven 
lots of two hundred acres each in October 1808. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Pease and Tappen map had been completed 
before August 19 and surely before the gore was surveyed and 
subdivided. Furthermore, it must have been engraved before the 
far more accurate Ruggles map of the Firelands was engraved by 
Doolittle probably in the fall of 1808 or early in 1809. 


12 “Almon Ruggles’ Survey of Firelands,”’ ibid., 1891-1965; see also print of the 
Ruggles map of the Firelands, sbid., 1966. 


13 Estimated from Ruggles’ survey notes, ibid., 1878-1965. 


14Champion to Tappen, August 19, 1808. Western Reserve Historical Society 
MSS. 1269. 





AN EARLY REPORT ON OBERLIN COLLEGE 
by GEORGE PEIRCE CLARK* 


Among the most copious diarists of nineteenth-century America, 
though certainly not among the best known, was the Rev. John 
Pierce (A.B. Harvard, 1793), Congregational pastor of Brookline, 
Massachusetts. Nineteen manuscript volumes deposited in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society’ testify at once to 
the industry and the limitations of Pierce as a chronicler of the 
res gestae of his time. In the Proceedings of the society have ap- 
peared, from time to time, a number of extracts from his volumes, 
but perhaps attention has been most notably called to him by the 
late Bliss Perry in his well-known essay, ‘‘Emerson’s Most Famous 
Speech.”? Dr. Pierce, “indefatigable attendant and note-taker of 
Harvard anniversaries,’ as Perry neatly characterizes him, was 
among the distinguished audience that heard Emerson deliver his 
celebrated Phi Beta Kappa address, “The American Scholar,” on 
August 31, 1837; and his dour verdict furnishes, as Perry observes, 


a solid antithesis to the ecstatic pronouncements of Holmes, Lowell, 
and other young intellectuals upon the address: 


Rev. Ralph Waldo Emerson gave an oration of 114 hour, on The American 
Scholar. It was to me in the misty, dreamy, unintelligible style of Sweden- 
borg, Coleridge, and Carlyle. He professed to have method; but I could not 
trace it, except in his own annunciation.® 


But it is an entry in an earlier volume that makes Pierce of par- 
ticular interest to Ohioans, for in August 1836 he had received a 
visit from Philo P. Stewart, lately co-founder (with the Rev. John 
J. Shipherd) of Oberlin Collegiate Institute. Stewart by this time 
had severed his active association with the college and had returned 
to the East to seek a more congenial employment, first as a teacher 


* George Peirce Clark is associate professor of English at Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 
1] am indebted to the kindness of Stephen T. Riley, librarian of the society, for 
egy to print the ensuing extract from Volume VI of Pierce’s diary, pages 
26-429, 
2In The Praise of Folly (Boston and New York, 1923). 
3 Ibid., 93. 
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in New York City and later as the successful inventor of a cooking 
stove. It is not difficult to surmise what brought the parson and the 
teacher together. On the one hand it was Stewart's continuing in- 
terest in raising funds for the poverty-stricken college, and on the 
other it was the interest of a fond parent in a son who was having 
difficulty finding himself. 

The son, John Tappan Pierce, had graduated from Harvard in 
1831 (John Lothrop Motley and Wendell Phillips were among his 
classmates), and had gone first to Princeton Theological Seminary 
and then to Lane Seminary in Cincinnati. But hardly had he become 
settled at Lane when, with the majority of the seminarians, he found 
himself in open revolt against the policy of President Beecher which 
forbade the students to engage in discussions about the slavery 
question. And so, in 1834, young Pierce journeyed to the newly- 
founded and highly controversial Oberlin to finish his studies. 
These he had just about brought to a close when father Pierce 
managed to extract from Philo Stewart a first-hand account of the 
Ohio experiment. 

Considering the conservatism of the Rev. Doctor Pierce (he 
could abide alcoholic spirits even less well than Transcendental 
ones), one must applaud the open-mindedness with which he records 
Stewart’s comments. There is no indication that his visitor asked 
Pierce’s good offices in fund raising, but Mrs. Stewart, in her bio- 
graphical sketch of her husband, states that afier leaving Oberlin 
(she places his departure in the fall of the year) he “traveled 
through most of the New England States in its behalf. He solicited 
funds, disarmed prejudices, and made many friends to the institu- 
tion.’’* 

There are, of course, many documents of greater reliability than 
John Pierce’s bearing on the early history of Oberlin. How accurate 
his account is may be judged by comparing it in detail with Pro- 
fessor Fletcher’s scholarly study of Oberlin’s early years.5 In- 
accuracies range in seriousness from the spelling of the name of 
Oberlin’s first teacher (Pierce has Scovil for Scovill) to a great 
deal of oversimplification in his account of the buying of the college 


4 P. P. Stewart, A Life Sketch (New York, 1873), 69. 
5 Robert Samuel Fletcher, A History of Oberlin College (2 vols., Oberlin, 1943). 
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land. It is interesting to notice Stewart’s recollection that the idea 
of founding a college for the common people occurred both to him 
and to John Shipherd as they were engaged in discussing Henderson's 
account of his travels in Iceland. Shipherd’s own recollection was 
that as they were speaking of the Christian simplicity of the Ice- 
landers, “I proposed to Br. S. {italics mine} that we form a Colony 
for the promotion of like, or superior, intelligence & Christian 
simplicity.”"® But this is probably natural enough. 

Brother Pierce’s meticulous record of his conversation with Philo 
Stewart has, perhaps through its very artlessness and inadvertent 
humor, a charm that lies beyond the merely factual. It surely de- 
serves to escape the confines of those yellowed pages in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society library and find freer range in the 
published annals of the Ohio Valley. 


On Friday, 12 August, Philo P. Stewart, Steward of the Oberlin Institute, 
Ohio, gave me the following account of its origin. 

Mr. Stewart is a native of Fairfield, Conn. From 1821 to 1830 he was 
missionary to the Choctaws, with the exception of 21/, years, when he visited 
New England for his health. 

On returning from this mission, he went to study Divinity with the 
Rev. John J. Shipherd, minister of Elyria, Ohio. While there, he read to 
Mr. Shipherd the interesting account of Oberlin, pastor in Switzerland. 
They asked each other, why cannot we project some Institution, by which 
we may elevate the common people, as Henderson represents the lower 
classes in Iceland to be improved. Mr. Stewart had long been thinking of 
the need of improvements in female education. Accordingly they resolved, 
if they could get people interested, they would attempt something of the 
kind. 

After much conversation, many consultations and numerous projects, 
they at length formed a company, purchased 5000 acres of land for 1), 
dollars per acre, which they agreed to sell in lots, to none more than 200 
acres, at $21/, per acre, and thus put $1 per acre into the Treasury. 

They elected a Board of Trustees, and the Rev. J. J. Shipherd left his 
parish in Elyria, and went, as agent for the Institution, over the New 
England States, soliciting charitable contributions. 

At the formation of the Institution, they hesitated some time for an 
appropriate and popular name. At length, Mr. Shipherd came down from 


6 Ibid., 1, 87. 
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his study one day, and said, “Brother Stewart, I have thought of a name, 
which will exactly answer our purpose; and that is Oberlin, a history of 
whose useful life you not long since read to me.’ This was considered, as 
a highly suitable appellation. 

The bargain for the land was made, in Dec. 1832. In April, 1833, the 
first tree was cut down. 

In Dec. 1833, instruction commenced in the preparatory department, 
where were both males and females. The first teacher was John F. Scovil, 
who taught with great interest and acceptance, till he lost his health. 

The theological department was at once occupied by students from Lane 
Seminary, Ohio, who, under the superintendence of Dr. Beecher, were 
forbidden to agitate the subject of slavery. This prohibition the young men 
considered a violation of their dearest rights. They accordingly repaired to 
Oberlin (my son, on 1 May, 1835) where they were received with open 
arms. 

This institution is founded on abolition principles, and differs from all 
Institutions in our country, in admitting young ladies to board at the same 
table and to recite the same lessons with the most advanced of the male 
pupils. 

This is pretty generally considered as a startling and injudicious measure. 
By the last catalogue, of 276 pupils, 73, more than one quarter, are females. 

There has been a great outcry against this innovation. But Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart both inform me, that thus far it has more than answered their most 
sanguine expectations; so that, at a meeting of the Trustees, this summer, 
some, who at first opposed the measure, became its warm advocates. 

They say, that Judge Stewart and wife, of Michigan, visited the In- 
stitution, last June, with prejudices against it. After spending 4 days, they 
left it not only with favorable impressions, but also with the resolution to 
establish 2 similar one in their own State. 

The same result has followed the investigations of many others. 

President Mahan says, that, for the two years, in which the experiment 
has been tried, there are fewer engagements to be married, than were formed 
by the students of Andover, while he resided there. 

So strict is the surveillance, that a youth from New York for merely 
entering the chamber of a female without leave was required to make a 
public confession for violating the laws before the whole Institution. 

Mr. Stewart maintains, that the female appendage has done more to 
recommend the Institution, than any other cause. But time, which tries 
all things, must unfold. There are now about 70 families in the village. 





MINUTES OF 
THE OHIO ACADEMY OF HISTORY 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 3, 1954 


The Ohio Academy of History held its annual spring meeting at Colum- 
bus, April 3, 1954. Registration was followed at 10 A. M. by two concur- 
rent sessions at the Ohio State Museum. At one, with Robert Hilliard of 
Ohio Northern University as chairman, James H. Rodabaugh of the Ohio 
Historical Society presented a paper on “Opportunities for Writing and 
Research in Ohio History.” Comments were made by Randolph C. Downes 
of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio and Watt P. Marchman 
of the Hayes Memorial Library. Presiding over the other session was 
William L. Fisk of Muskingum College. He introduced Sherman B. 
Barnes of Kent State University, who read a paper entitled “Notes on 
Theological Liberalism in the United States to 1865.’ Commentators 
were the Rev. Carl L. Steinbicker of Mount St. Mary’s of the West and G. 
Wallace Chessman of Denison University. 

Two additional sessions were held at the museum in the afternoon, at 
one of which Foster Rhea Dulles of Ohio State University presided and 
R. Stanley McCordock of Bowling Green State University presented a paper 
on “The Atlantic Charter.” The commentary was supplied by Eugene C. 
Murdock of Rio Grande College and Elbert B. Smith of Youngstown Col- 
lege. At the same time, Richard G. Salomon of Kenyon College served 
as chairman of the other session, at which “Aristotle and Economic Theory 
in the Thirteenth Century” was the subject of a paper read by Kimon 
Giocarinis of Hiram College. Remarks were offered by Clifton E. Van 
Sickle of Ohio Wesleyan University and Summerfield Baldwin of the Uni- 
versity of Akron. : 

The luncheon meeting at Pomerene Hall, Ohio State University, was at- 
tended by seventy-eight of the ninety-one registrants. William E. Smith 
of Miami University spoke on “The Tribulations of a Buckeye Banker in 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

The ensuing business meeting was conducted by Robert L. Jones of 
Marietta College, president of the academy. The report of the secretary- 
treasurer, including the announcement that 115 persons are now taking 
advantage of the joint membership in the academy and the Ohio Historical 
Society, was read and approved. Clarence H. Cramer of Western Reserve 
University, chairman of the committee on awards, announced the choice of 
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The Mind of the Middle Ages by Frederick B. Artz of Oberlin College 
as the outstanding historical achievement by a member of the academy in 
1953. The nominating committee through its chairman, Grover C. Platt 
of Bowling Green State University, proposed for the year 1954-55 the 
following slate of officers who were then unanimously elected: president, 
William D. Overman, director of the Library and Archives of the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron; vice president, Eugene H. Roseboom 
of Ohio State University; and secretary-treasurer, John S. Still of the Ohio 
Historical Society. 

William L. Wannemacher of Kent State University, chairman of the 
committee on improvement of teaching, distributed copies of a report pre- 
pared by the committee. Embraced in the report was a series of recom- 
mendations, each of which was discussed and approved by vote with the 
exception of one, which provided for action previously taken. The recom- 
mendations, as adopted with amendments, follow: 


1. In April, 1953, the Academy adopted a resolution on minimum col- 
lege preparation for teacher certification in our primary and secondary 
schools. This resolution was submitted to the Ohio State Department of 
Education with the expressed hope that the department of education would 
raise its minimum requirements for teaching history. 

This year the Committee on Improvement of Teaching recommends that 
this resolution be submitted to the presidents of all Ohio colleges and uni- 
versities, to deans of colleges of education, and heads of departments of 
education in all Ohio colleges and universities, and to all boards of education, 
superintendents of schools, and secondary school principals. 

2. In 1953 the Ohio General Assembly passed an act creating an Ohio 
School Survey Committee to study laws pertaining to public school educa- 
tion in Ohio. This committee has appointed a special committee known as 
the Teacher Education and Personnel Committee, The Ohio Survey, under 
the chairmanship of Dean Robert I. White, Kent State University. It is 
recommended that a committee be appoiated by the president to appear 
before the Teacher Education and Personnel Committee to present the 
views of the Ohio Academy of History on teacher certification for the 
teaching of history in Ohio schools. 

3. It is further recommended that the same committee referred to in 
"2" above appear before the Ohio School Survey Committee and urge that 
any contemplated revision of the Ohio State laws on course requirements 
in our secondary schools provide that: “Every High School shall include 
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in the requirements for graduation from any curriculum one unit of Ameri- 
can History and one unit of World History.” 

4. To aid teachers in our primary and secondary schools, it is recom- 
mended that the president of the Ohio Academy of History appoint 
a standing committee of five to seven members to prepare and revise from 
_, year to year a minimum reading list, or bibliography, of books which all 
public schools be urged to purchase. It is further recommended that this 
committee make a continuing survey of visual aids available for use in 
public schools and that this information be made available to the public 
schools. In appointing this committee it is strongly recommended that 
it include representatives of the primary and secondary schools, a librarian, 
and the supervisor of education of the Ohio Historical Society. 

5. To promote closer contact between teachers of history in colleges 
and secondary schools and to assist professional growth, it is recommended 
that the Ohio Academy of History invite and urge teachers of history 
in our secondary schools to attend and participate actively in meetings of 
the Ohio Academy of History. It is further recommended that the pos- 
sibility be explored of sponsoring regional meetings of all teachers of 
history—secondary and college—to encourage a closer relationship between 
teachers of history. 

6. It is recommended that at each annual meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of History one session be devoted to problems of teaching history, testing 
procedures, curriculum, and related matters. 

7. To continue the study of history teaching, it is recommended that the 
present special Committee on Improvement of Teaching be replaced by a 
standing Committee on the Teaching of History in Ohio. It is further 
recommended that some continuity of personnel be maintained on this com- 
mittee and that appointments to it be made by the president of the Ohio 
Academy of History by June 1st, following the annual meeting in April. 

With no intention of infringing upon the freedom of action of this 
committee, it is suggested that the following items might be worthy of 
examination: \ 4 

a. A review of past actions and recommendations of the Committee on 
Improvement of Teaching with a view toward determining whether any 
of these require further attention. 

b. A new study of history curricula in Ohio colleges and universities as 
a supplement to the excellent study made some five years ago. Require- 
ments for majors and minors in history should be included in this. 
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c. A survey of history requirements (not majors or minors) for grad- 
uation from our colleges and universities. 

d. A study of the quality of teaching in colleges and universities and 
suggestions for improvement. 


H. Landon Warner of Kenyon College then offered the following resolu- 
tion which was unanimously approved: 


Whereas, the state of Ohio in its 150 years of existence has accumulated 
vast quantities of official records in the various departments, divisions, 
bureaus, and other offices and agencies of government; and 

Whereas, the proper preservation and administration of these official 
public records is of the greatest importance to the various departments, 
divisions, bureaus, and other offices and agencies of government, to scholars 
and students, and to the general public; and 

Whereas, the State of Ohio has no comprehensive program for the 
administration of state archives; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Ohio Academy of History, in annual meeting, April 3, 
1954, hereby urge the governor and members of the general assembly to 
consider the need for a state archival administration for Ohio and take steps 
to provide such administration; and be it 

Resolved, further, that the president and secretary of the academy be and 
they are hereby instructed to communicate these resolutions to the governor, 
the lieutenant governor, and the speaker of the house of representatives. 


Dr. Warner also extended an invitation to the academy to hold its fall 
meeting at Kenyon College, October 29 and 30. By a show of hands, the 
members voted to meet at Kenyon on those dates. 

Resolutions were adopted extending thanks to the program committee, to 
the retiring officers, and to Mrs. S. Winifred Smith and Mrs. Hilda Greenlee 
of the Ohio Historical Society for their assistance in making arrangements 
for the meetings and the luncheon. 

Committees for the past year appointed by President Jones were as follows: 

Awards—Clarence H. Cramer, Western Reserve University, chairman; 
Paul I. Miller, Hiram College; Paul A. Varg, Ohio State University; C. Wil- 
liam Vogel, University of Cincinnati. 

Membership—Warren L. Hickman, Ohio Northern University, chairman; 
Sister Mary Teresa, Mary Manse College, Toledo; Alfred A. Skerpan, Kent 
State University; Helen Kaslo, College of Wooster. 
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Nominations—Grover C. Platt, Bowling Green State University, chairman; 
H. Landon Warner, Kenyon College; Hilmar G. Grimm, Capital University; 
Thomas H. LeDuc, Oberlin College. 

Program—Frederick D. Kershner, Jr., Ohio University, chairman; James 
M. Smith, Ohio State University; John F. Oglevee, Bowling Green State 
University; Irwin Abrams, Antioch College. 

Publications—William L. Fisk, Muskingum College, chairman; Richard 
C. Knopf, Anthony Wayne Parkway Board; Dwight L. Smith, Miami Uni- 
versity; David Lindsey, Baldwin-Wallace College. 

Teaching of History—William L. Wannemacher, Kent State University, 
chairman; Donald P. Gavin, John Carroll University; Carl G. Klopfenstein, 
Heidelberg College; Willard A. Smith, University of Toledo. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN S. STILL 
Secretary-Treasurer 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Organizations 


CRESTLINE HistToRICAL SOCIETY OF CRAWFORD COUNTY, Crestline 
Ernest G. Hesser, President 

The guest speaker for the April 28 meeting was Edward S. Thomas, 
curator of natural history of the Ohio Historical Society. He spoke on the 
subject, “Outdoor Ohio in Natural Color,” and illustrated the talk with 
his own colored slides of landscapes, birds, wild flowers, insects, and other 
wild life. 

The society plans a historical pilgrimage to Schoenbrunn and also a 
garden party at the museum during June. J. L. Morrow, vice president 
of the society, will be in charge of the pilgrimage. 

The Odd Fellows Lodge (1.0.0. F.), the first lodge to be organized 
in Crestline (1854), plans a centennial celebration in June. The Crestline 
Shunk Museum is arranging an Odd Fellow Exhibit at the museum, and 
Dr. Hesser is preparing a history of the lodge which he will present at the 
centennial dinner. 


FIRELANDS HIsTorIcAL Society, Norwalk 
James E. Dixon, Curator 

The following officers were elected at a meeting on April 1: Don J. 
Young, Jr., president; Charles Frohman, Erie County vice president; Earl 
H. Lowe, Huron County vice president; Harriet G. Lawton, secretary and 
editor of the Firelands Pioneer; James L. Wood, treasurer; James E. Dixon, 
curator. Trustees include Herbert Freeman, C. B. Gardiner, Harry Bennett, 
and Earl H. Lowe. 

The transaction for the purchase of the old Wickham home for a Fire- 
lands museum has been completed. 


FIRESTONE LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES, Akron 
William D. Overman, D/rector : 

The director, William D. Overman, was elected president of the Ohio 
Academy of History at its meeting in Columbus, April 3. 


GATES MILLS HisTORICAL SociETy, Gates Mills 
W. Powell Jones, President 
A circular letter was sent to members of the society in March summariz- 
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ing the past year’s activities and urging increased support of the society. 
The organization is responsible for maintaining and operating the South- 
wick House, which houses the village library and is used as a meeting place 
by the society and other organizations. 

Secretary Alfred Mewett supplied historical information on two local 
houses included in the combined tour of the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and the Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of 
Decorators on May 8. 


HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM, Fremont 
Watt P. Marchman, Director 

Several hundred books pertaining to Abraham Lincoln and men of his 
times were given to the Hayes Memorial Library by Mrs. E. M. Ickes of 
Fremont, early in March 1954. 

The director spoke before the Erie County Historical Society at Sandusky 
on the evening of February 18. His subject was “Interesting Personalities 
from the Sandusky River Region.” An exhibition of original manuscripts 
illustrated his talk. 

The director participated in the annual meeting of the Ohio Academy 
of History on April 3, as one of the discussants. He also contributed the 
sketch of Rutherford B. Hayes which appears in the New Century Cyclopedia 
of Names, recently published. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO, Cincinnati 
Virginius C. Hall, Director 

The librarian, Alice P. Hook, was elected president of the Cincinnati 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association for the year 1954-55. 

The director was made an honorary life member of the Ohio Historical 
Society at its annual meeting in April. 


HuDSON LIBRARY AND HistorIcaAL Society, Hudson 
Lois A. Reed, Librarian and Curator 


A new addition to the library and historical museum was opened on 
May 9, 1954. In connection with the opening an exhibition of old books 
and furnishings of the early nineteenth century was arranged. Also featured 
was a Washington hand press upon which copies of an attractive broadside 
describing the exhibition were printed for distribution on the occasion. 
The exhibition continued through June. 
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LAKEWoopD HistToricaL Society, Lakewood 
Mrs. Clyde H. Butler, President 

Recent projects of the society include the installation of an old fashioned 
fireplace in the kitchen of the Stone House in Lakewood Park and the pre- 
paration and planting of an authentic old-fashioned herb and flower garden. 


LOGAN COUNTY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HIsTorRICAL Society, Zanesfield 
Elmer O. Heath, President 

At the March meeting Mr. Heath and Guy W. Furbay were reelected 
president and secretary respectively, and E. L. Pennock was named vice 
president. 

Two more roadside markers for the Princess Myeerah Trail, which con- 
nected Blue Jacket Town (now Bellefontaine) with Tarhee’s Village (the 
present Zanesfield), were purchased. 


LORAIN COUNTY Historica Society, Elyria 
George P. Metcalf, President 

The society’s annual guest dinner was held at the Oberlin Inn on April 12. 
At the business session on the same date George P. Metcalf was elected 
president; R. C. Vietzen, first vice president; and Winifred L. Fay, secre- 
tary. All other incumbent officers were reelected for another term. Mrs. 
James B. Thomas, the retiring president, was named president emeritus. 

Mrs. Thomas announced an offer from the Ely Trust to give a part or all 
of the rental for housing the society's collections. A gavel which had 
belonged to Arthur L. Garford (father of Mrs. Thomas) was presented to 
the society. The gavel, which was made of maple and black walnut woods 
from the counter and bench in General Grant’s store at Galena, Illinois, 
had been presented to Governor McKinley by the Rev. G. R. Vanhorne 
of Rockford, Illinois. 


NEWCOMERSTOWN HIsTorRIcAL Society, Newcomerstown 
W. Frank Schlupy;, President 

The president of the society, W. Frank Schlupp, was instrumental in 
securing the erection of a handsome metal plaque marking the site of the 
old Delaware Indian town Gekelemukpechunk. The marker was placed 
on the Greyhound Post House on Pilling Street in Newcomerstown by Grey- 
hound Post Houses, Inc. An article by Mr. Schlupp concerning the plaque 
and the history of the Indian town once at the site was published in the 
Newcomerstown News, April 15, 1954. 
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OrTrawA COUNTY HistorIcAL MusEuM, Port Clinton 
May Hesselbart, Curator 

The rooms of the museum were redecorated this spring, and are now an 
attractive delicate coral rose, which makes a decided improvement in the 
appearance of the museum. 

The curator, Miss Hesselbart, has recently supplied Joseph R. Prentiss, 
superintendent of the Perry Memorial Monument at Put-in-Bay, with histori- 
cal data pertaining to Old Fort Sandoski, Harrison military roads, and other 
subjects connected with the history of the vicinity. 


PORTAGE COUNTY HIsTORICAL Society, Ravenna 
M. Herbert Heighton, President 

The February meeting of the society was held at the University School 
auditorium at Kent on February 26. Hostesses were Mrs. Martin L. Davey, 
Mrs. H. G. Taylor, Mrs. Mason Jones, Mrs. Glenn Reed, Dorothy Parsons, 
and Margaret Getz. After a program of music, Dudley S. Weaver, chair- 
man of research, gave an illustrated talk showing fifty pictures relating 
to Lincoln and eighty pictures of Kent and Franklin Township from 
earliest times. 

The March meeting of the society was held at the school auditorium 
in Shalersville on March 26. Hazel Pennell and Mrs. Otto Ahrens served 
as township chairmen. Edith Cook Roosa gave an interesting talk on 
“Shalersville of Yester Year.” Sherman B. Barnes, professor of history 
at Kent State University, presented a continuation of his original work 
on church history, with specific reference to a “Religious Liberal at Edin- 
burg in 1855.” 

The April meeting was held at the United Church parlors in Edinburg 
on April 30, with Mrs. Wesley H. Ensinger serving as township chairman. 
A vocal trio sang ‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” composed by Jessie 
Brown Pounds, a native of Hiram in Portage County. Orral Frank spoke 
on little known facts of Portage County, and John Lowrie of Ravenna 
spoke on early Edinburg history. 


SALEM HIsTORICAL Society, Salem 
George H. Bowman, Jr., President 

George H. Bowman, Jr., was reelected president of the Salem Historical 
Society at the March 11, 1954, meeting in the public library. New officers 
include: Harold Harman, vice president; and Pearl Walker, secretary. 
Bernice Burkle, who was named treasurer late in 1953, was retained in that 
office. Officers serve for a one-year term. 
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The society has had the bell which hung in the old town hall mounted 
on a pedestal and placed in Centennial Park. Appropriate ceremonies will 
be held around this memorial sometime this summer. 

Work is going forward toward the raising of a fund for the purchase 
of a museum for the society's collections. 


SHAKER HIsTORICAL SociETy, Cleveland 
Caroline B. Piercy, Secretary 

New officers elected at the January 27 meeting are Cary Alburn, president; 
and William Slade, Jr., vice president. 

Two hundred members were entertained at the meeting on April 4, with 
William Ganson Rose showing pictures of early Cleveland. 

The secretary, Caroline B. Piercy, is assembling a small Shaker museum 
for the school children of Shaker Heights. 

The Shaker Savings Association opened a new bank on March 31, which 
is a fitting memorial to the Shaker community of North Union. The build- 
ing is authentic Shaker architecture, and the interior is decorated with 
fine Shaker furnishings. Seventy feet of murals by Glenn Shaw tell the 
story of these unique communities in an admirable fashion. Alexander 


Mintz, a member of the board of trustees of the society, is president 
of the bank. 


STARK COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society, Canton 
Joseph M. Markley, President 

E. T. Heald retired as secretary-treasurer of the society on July 1, 1954, 
and was succeeded by H. T. O. Blue. Mr. Heald, who had served as 
secretary-treasurer since the organization of the society eight years ago, will 
continue on the staff as historian. 

Up to May 1, 1954, Mr. Heald had prepared 322 radio scripts relating 
to Stark County history and broadcast them over WHBC-WHBC-FM, 
Canton, on the Good Neighbor Hour. The first 231 broadcasts are in- 
cluded in the first three volumes of The Stark County Story. The remaining 
91 broadcasts are in manuscript form ready to be edited for Volume IV, 
which is tentatively scheduled for publication in 1955. 


Stow HisroricaL Society, Stow 
Mrs. Albert Hubbard, President 

Present officers of the society are Mrs. Albert Hubbard, Hudson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Joe Miller, Stow, vice president; and Mrs. J. F. Harth, Cuyahoga 
Falls, secretary. Their term extends to November 1954. 
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VAN WERT CouNTy HistoricaL Society, Van Wert 
Martin W. Feigert, President 

On January 17, twelve persons were appointed trustees for one-year terms, 
one from each of the twelve townships in Van Wert County. They are as 
follows: Mrs. Theodore Hertz, Mrs. Thomas Myers, J. Artie Keysor, 
Donald Neubrecht, Homer Pollock, Russell B. Price, Mrs. Gus O. Ickes, 
Mrs. Paul Lichtensteiger, Glenn G. Goodwin, George Gardner, W. D. 
Alspaugh, and Zelma Doring. 

A research committee of five, with Eugene C. Feigert as chairman, has 
also been appointed. C. E. Drury has been named parliamentarian and 
Marguerite Pennell, secretary. 

A membership drive is in progress, and efforts are being made to secure 
exhibit space, display cases, and additions to the collections. 


WARREN COUNTY HistoricaL Society, Lebanon 
Hazel S. Phillips, President 

The annual dinner of the society was held on Monday evening, May 3, 
at the Golden Lamb. Honorable Clarence J. Brown, member of congress 
from the Seventh District, gave the principal address. 

The president of the society, Hazel S. Phillips, was recently honored by 
receiving the first award as Woman of the Year to be given by the Lebanon 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. The citation reads: ‘This 
Certificate is awarded to Hazel Spencer Phillips in recognition of her 
outstanding service to the community, and her unselfish interest in all things 
pertaining to the betterment of her State, and Nation.” 


WyaNboTt CouNTy Historica Society, Upper Sandusky 
Ira Sterner, President 

New officers of the society elected at the meeting on April 3 are Ira 
Sterner, president; and Florence Wetzel, treasurer. 

The society sponsored a program for the dedication ceremonies at the 
Crawford Memorial Park on Sunday, June 13. 


About Historians 


Robert W. Twyman of the department of history at Bowling Green 
State University is the author of the History of Marshall Field and Company, 
1852-1906, published by the University of Pennsylvania Press this spring. 





Warren Beck, assistant professor of history at Capital University, re- 
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ceived the Ph.D. degree in history from the Ohio State University on 
March 19, 1954. His dissertation is on American policy in Guatemala. 





Two members of the history department at Kenyon College have recent 
publications to their credit: Charles R. Ritcheson is the author of British 
Politics and the American Revolution, published this year by the University 
of Oklahoma Press; and Richard G. Salomon wrote an article, “A Newly 
Discovered Manuscript of Opicinus de Canistris,” which appeared in the 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, XVI, Nos. 1-2 (1953), 
45-57. 





Berry McGill has been reappointed for two years as an instructor in 
European history at Oberlin College. 





Wilfred E. Binkley, chairman of the department of history and political 
science at Ohio Northern University, has recently been appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a member of the National Historical Documents Com- 
mission. The president appoints two of the twelve members. The others 
are appointed by the vice president of the United States, the speaker of the 
house of representatives, the chief justice of the United States, the secre- 
tary of state, the secretary of defense, and the executive council of the 
American Historical Association. 





Harold Grimm has resigned from the department of. history at Ohio 
State University to accept the chairmanship of the department of history 
at Indiana University. 

Professors Dulles, Bremner, Coles, Hill, and Weisenburger attended 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
Madison, Wisconsin, April 22-24. Dr. Dulles was chairman of a session 
on “Ideas and Foreign Policy.” 

Harvey Goldberg has an article, ‘The Growth of Early Socialism,” in 
the Monthly Review for April 1954; and James M. Smith’s article, ‘The 
Sedition Law of 1798 and the Right of Petition: The Attempted Persecu- 
tion of Jedidiah Peck,” appeared in New York History, XXXV (1954), 
64-72. 





A chapter of Phi Alpha Theta was established at Ohio University on 
May 14, 1954. 
John F. Cady presented a paper, “Government and Politics in Old 
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Burma,” at the annual meeting of the Far Eastern Association in New York 
City in April. 

Frederick D. Kershner’s study of ‘Livingston Hopkins, an Ohio Artist 
in Australia,” appeared in the preceding issue of this Quwarterly. 

The New Century Cyclopedia of Names lists A. T. Volwiler among its 
special consultants and contributors. 





In March of this year the department of history at Wilberforce Univer- 
sity organized “The Week of Negro History and Cultural Achievements.” 
The official opening was held in Jones Auditorium with the entire student 
body and faculty in attendance. Karol Marcinkowski, chairman of the 
department, delivered an address on the contributions of American Negroes 
to civilization. During the week students of the department read seven 
papers on pertinent topics and organized an exhibition of books, pictures, 
and diagrams illustrating Negro achievements in various fields. 

Dr. Marcinkowski read a paper on the “Conquest of Moscow by Poland 
and the Union between Poland and Russia in the 17th Century.” He also 
wrote a treatise, “The Historical and Cultural Significance of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” which was published in the Christian Rec- 
order for March 25, 1954. 





W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., chairman of the department of history at Xavier 
University, has had an article on the function of the history teacher in a 
university accepted for publication in the September 1954 issue of the 
Jesuit Educational Quarterly. His appreciation of the first issue of the new 
Journal of World History received wide press notice. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Howells & Italy. By James L. Woodress, Jr. (Durham, N. C., Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. [xiv]+223p.; frontispiece (portrait), bibliography, 
and index. $3.50.) 


Of late years there appears to be a trend toward a strong revival of in- 
terest in the life and writings of William Dean Howells, an Ohio boy 
whose first years were rooted in journalistic experience on various Ohio 
newspapers, including his father’s, and particularly with the Ohio State 
Journal in Columbus. 

In this first book-length study about Howells to be published since 1924, 
Professor Woodress, who is both teacher of English and reviewer of books, 
has elected to show the impact which the four years that Howells spent in 
Venice had upon him. The biographer’s thesis is ‘a thorough treatment of 
Howells’s Italian interest on his literary, as well as his personal, life.” 

Professor Woodress achieves this admirably. He does it by describing 
Howells’ experiences abroad and by illustrating the result of these experi- 
ences in Howells’ subsequent books. He demonstrates the effect which 
Italian friends, writers, and especially the dramatist Carlo Goldoni had 
upon the evolution of Howells’ special brand of realism for which he 
became noted. 

Having written a campaign biography of Abraham Lincoln, Howells 
sought and obtained a political appointment from the president in 1861 as 
United States consul at Venice. At Venice his consular duties were light 
and he was able to study, travel, take notes, and write. While in Italy, 
he rounded out his personal life by marrying Elinor Mead of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, daughter of Larkin G. Mead and a cousin of President Rutherford 
B. Hayes; and their first child, Winifred, was born there. 

After Howells returned to the United States in the latter part of 1865, 
he published his first book about Italy, Venetian Life, which received high 
praise from many of his literary friends including Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Bayard Taylor. His book and articles in the North American Review, 
Nation, ind several newspapers, established him as an authority on things 
Italian, and launched him solidly on his extensive literary career as writer 
and editor. 

“Statistically,” summarizes Professor Woodress, ‘'the Italian content of 
Howells's work tells a convincing story. [William M.} Gibson and 
{George} Arms in their bibliography list approximately two hundred books 
which he wrote wholly or in part during his vastly productive lifetime. 
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. . . Among the one hundred novels, poems, plays, travelogues, etc., of 
which Howells was the sole author, the concentration of Italian material 
is still heavier; for of this group thirty-five, or more than one-third, exploit 
the Italian experience in varying degrees.” 

But why so much emphasis on the Italian background in Howells’ writ- 
ings? Professor Woodress looks beyond the mere literary productions. 
“Howells,” he concludes, “no doubt played a vital part in fostering the 
cultural affinity which existed between the United States and Italy during 
his lifetime. If this tie binding the two countries again seems strong and 
enduring . . . Howells’s abiding friendship and affection for Italy may have 
been in some small measure responsible.” 


Hayes Memorial Library and Museum Watt P. MARCHMAN 


A Treasury of Railroad Folklore: The Stories, Tall Tales, Traditions, 
Ballads and Songs of the American Railroad Man. Edited by B. A. 
Botkin and Alvin F. Harlow. (New York, Crown Publishers, Inc., 1953. 
xiv-+530p.; appendix and index. $4.00.) 


Despite its title, in place of which a happier choice would have been 
A Compendium of Interesting and Useful Facts and Fancies about Railroads 


and Railroad People, the folklore element in this book plays second fiddle 
to the purely factual. This is in line with the attention currently being 
given by social and business historians to the railroads, which were among 
our first big business enterprises and the milieu of many of our earliest 
captains of industry. 


Railroad history, however, like railroad travel, has some slight element 
of risk—one may turn into an antiquarian (Lot’s wife for so much look- 
ing back suffered a comparable fate), a hobbyist, or even a ferro-equin- 
ologist. From the study of a given local economy to the study of its 
transportation facilities and thence to the analysis of the freight train 
schedules is a progression that could lead insensibly to collecting ancient 
employee time-tables (the only source of much of the data), at which 
point one is hobbyist as well as historian. How fine the line is between 
these various species appears in the bock under review, which offers 
nourishment for every type of interest in the rails. 

Included are such varied subjects as famous train rides, from Nellie 
Bly’s and Casey Jones's to the Federal Express that ran into the Wash- 
ington station; aspects of early railroading like “‘snakeheads,” operating on 
Sunday, headlights, dispatching, pre-Pullman sleepers, and wood-burning 
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engines; episodes involving railroads in the Civil War; railroads on the 
frontier; vignettes of great moguls like Gould, the Vanderbilts, Harriman, 
and others; and the grand strategies of their lines. 

Under the heading ‘Vanishing Types’ are described the picturesque, 
if not always important, boomers, train bandits, and hoboes (and how they 
steal rides), and the individualistic short lines. Rail fans of all sorts are 
identified, like those who enjoy shoveling coal on locomotives, those who 
ride around on their own miniature railroads, model railroad builders, 
people who go on fan trips, who collect locomotive pictures, cap badges, 
switch keys, lanterns, and so on without end. 

Anecdotes illustrate the work of the trackmen, the roundhousemen, the 
railway mail service, and similar less glamorized subdivisions of the in- 
dustry. Telegraphing, ‘whistle talk,” locomotive bells, track torpedoes, 
Pullman porter sign language and lingo, the equipment in a caboose, 
railroad slang, pranks, and hazings—these and many more are here considered. 
There are even a few railroad jokes, most of them worn to a nub from 
hard use. 

More obviously folklore are the blues, ballads, and work songs, several 
with their scores. A section on music declares: 


In our estimation, the distinctive feeling of American hot music comes from the 
railroad . . . it is the surge and thunder of the steam engine, the ripple of the 
wheels along the tracks, and the shrill minor-keyed whistles that have colored this 
new American folk music. 


The Appendix contains more than fifty pages of brief but authoritative 
articles on such topics as locomotives and their builders; the naming of 
locomotives, Pullman cars, passenger and freight trains; the development of 
standard gauge and standard time; the Official Guide, and the like. 

What chiefly emerges from this book is a realization of the large part 
the rail lines have played in our social as well as our economic history. 
One study showing how much they colored our ways was Frank P. Don- 
ovan, Jr.’s comprehensive work of some years ago, The Railroad in Liter- 
ature. The exhibition of the Dayton Art Institute, ‘The Railroad in Paint- 
ing,” in 1949 offered similar testimony in another area. The present 
volume has no end of evidence illustrating the fact that in our language, 
our thought, our mores, our humor, and our folk arts, to cite some of the 
fields, the print of the iron horse is unmistakable. 

The few errors found in so comprehensive a work seem minor, and the 
trifling nature of some of the material is submerged in a sea of more im- 
portant matters. If one is interested in social history one can find no 
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single book that will tell all about railroads, but this book will tell more 
things more agreeably than almost any other. 


Ohioana Library WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN 


Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary Peabody. By Louise Hall Tharp. 
(Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1953. viii+367p.; illustrations 
and index. $5.00.) 


Horace Mann’s name probably appears on more school buildings than 
Andrew Carnegie’s does on libraries. Mann’s name will last longer and 
deserves to. His life was spent in an effort that may be best summed up 
in the famous words of his last baccalaureate at Antioch College in 1859: 
“Be ashamed to die until you have won some victory for humanity.” 

Mann’s early years as student, lawyer, and legislator in Massachusetts 
are of less interest to us as Ohioans than his subsequent work as the first 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, which formed 
him for his work as the first president of Antioch in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

He was a product of austerity in Massachusetts, and his own life was 
austere outwardly and inwardly. Poor and often in financial difficulties, he 
seems, like many New Englanders of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 


turies, to have drawn a concentrated strength from the troubles and priva- 
tions of his life. 


With regard to his work on the Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
that exceedingly arduous piece of pioneering apparently stiffened his fiber 
beyond any possibility of bending, for he had prejudice, ignorance, and 
lack of funds (not to mention lack of teachers) to combat in his efforts 
with the legislators and in the schools themselves, and he won consistently. 
As a trained lawyer, he could handle himself in argument and debate with 
the legislature, but as a Yankee with high moral standards and aims, he 
was a hard man to deal with and an even harder man to defeat. Mann 
was a towering figure in education when he was offered the presidency 
of Antioch just after losing a chance to be governor of Massachusetts. 

He was then fifty-seven years old, tired, and in a poorer than dubious 
state of health. Prudence would assuredly have kept him in New England, 
but prudence in the face of challenge was a pallid virtue to Mann. It 
should be said, also, the prospects for Antioch were presented as bright 
as those of Heaven itself. The main building, as shown in an architect's 
drawing in this biography, would have put the palace at Versailles to 
shame; and the main building, with its towers and its fountains, was but 
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the outward symbol of the promise and the glory that Antioch was to be. 
If hopes and promises were to be discounted, Horace Mann was not the 
man to do it, in any event. 

So he came West, and he spent six years at Antioch and died there. 
He weathered the incredible burden of work and trouble incidental to 
any new enterprise, compounded and piled up as it was by over-ambitious 
planning and promises. Perhaps no one who had not been tested and 
toughened as Mann had, could have done it. Certainly no one could have 
done it if he lacked the fire of Mann’s faith in what could be done and 
the conviction that he could do it. His angular, persistent Yankee strength 
was prodigious. 

The author has done an excellent and orderly job. If a man may com- 
plain about a woman's writing as woman’s writing, he would ask for a 
99 percent reduction in the use of exclamation points, which give a cast 
of girlish archness through the book. It is good and substantial reading, 
however, and timely both for Antioch and Ohio, since Antioch celebrated 
its one hundredth birthday last year as the state celebrated its one hundred 
and fiftieth. 


Cincinnati, Ohio NorMAN L. SPELMAN 


Britain’s Post Office: A History of Development from the Beginnings to the 
Present Day. By Howard Robinson. (London, New York, and Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. xiv-+-299p.; illustrations, appendices, 
bibliography, and index. $4.25.) 


In 1948 Professor Robinson produced the handsome volume entitled 
The British Post Office: A History reviewed in this Quarterly, LIX, No. 1 
(January 1950) 111-113. The merits of the work, as generally recognized 
by the reviewers, so impressed the British postal authorities that the author 
was invited to research further, in the very atmosphere of the General 
Post Office in London and with its records at hand and specially available. 

The work under review is the result of this additional research and the 
re-thinking of the subject. As is inevitable when the same man writes two 
good books on the same subject, there is a good deal of carry-over, even 
of words and phrases, but Britain’s Post Office is more than a condensed 
and reorganized version of the earlier work. It carries new facts, new 
illustrations, new and useful appendices, five in all, which show at a 
glance aspects of growth and the form of modern organization. Aimed 
more directly at the general reader, it adds significant matter at many 
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points, but especially to the story of the postal services since 1918. New 
detail is presented, and statistics are added upon telegraph, telephone, 
wireless, air mail, and postal savings. 

As an institution evolving among other institutions, the post office is 
better treated in the newer work, to the advantage of the general reader 
and the general historian of Britain. But neither work is wholly satisfac- 
tory without the other. For careful study the much fuller bibliography 
and the footnote documentation of the earlier work will be found essential. 
The philatelist and specialist in postal matters, while recognizing that the 
new book adds additional matter, is well (and differently) illustrated, and 
gives the better conspectus, will sigh for the richer illustration of stamps, 
post marks, and such delightful minutiae, as well as the better maps of the 
older work. 

If it be suggested that the new book be given priority of reading, it is 
only because the old one will certainly be taken up with heightened ap- 
preciation by the interested reader. 


Ohio State University WARNER F. WoopRING 


Israel Thorndike, Federalist Financier. By J. D. Forbes. (New York, The 


Exposition Press for The Beverly Historical Society, 1953. 160p.; bib- 
liographical note. $3.50.) 


From scattered and often fragmentary materials, Professor Forbes has 
reconstructed the activities of the Massachusetts merchant and shipper, land 
speculator, banker, and manufacturer, Israel Thorndike (1755-1831). The 
son of a Beverly mariner, from whom he as a lad inherited £1 4s., Thorndike 
at his death ranked ‘‘amongst the Dignified and Wealthy Merchants of 
these United States,” and left an estate of $1,133,000. 

Thorndike’s “enterprise burst out while he was quite young.” Growing 
up in Beverly, Massachusetts, he not unnaturally took to the sea, and by 
1772, when he was but seventeen, he was said to be “the proprietor of a 
very fair shipping business,” operating in the fishing and the international 
trade. The Revolutionary War offered opportunities for both trade and 
privateering. But it is for the period after the Revolution, and more 
particularly for the years 1789-1805, that the sources permit something 
of a detailed account of Thorndike’s activities in maritime trade. During 
this latter period, he engaged in trade with the West Indies and with 
Europe, and after 1795, with the Orient. During most of these years 
Europe was at war, and the profits of successful maritime adventures were 
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high. By 1803 Thorndike was able to report himself possessed of ‘a 
Clear and unincumbered property of upwards of $400,000.” 

Several of Thorndike’s letters, which are quoted at length, shed con- 
siderable light upon the course and difficulties of trade with the West 
Indies, with Europe, and with the Orient. 

Thorndike’s maritime adventures were supplemented by sizeable, but 
apparently none-too-profitable, land speculations in the Western Reserve 
in Ohio and in Maine. And after maritime trade came to be cramped by 
the restrictive measures of the Jefferson and Madison administrations and 
by the ensuing war with Britain, Thorndike concerned himself with in- 
vestments ashore, in bridges, turnpikes, insurance, banks, Boston real 
estate, and, most important, cotton textiles. By the time of his death in 
1831, his holdings in textile and allied stocks amounted to $453,100, which 
exceeded his investment of $400,000 in maritime trade. 

In 1810 Thorndike moved to Boston, although he retained his country 
seat in Beverly, to which he returned for the summers. 

As early as 1788 Thorndike became interested in state politics, but it 
was not until the Republican victory of 1800 threatened “his interests and 
his cherished beliefs, {that} he emerged from his . . . absorption in 
business and fought to keep the [Federalist] party alive in Massachusetts.” 

Between 1802 and 1815, with one short interruption occasioned by his 
removal from Beverly to Boston, Thorndike was a member of the legis- 
lature and a strong supporter of Federalist policies. As a Federalist and 
a maritime trader he opposed the War of 1812, but finally overcame his 
principles sufficiently to invest in government securities issued to finance 
the struggle. Thorndike was not chosen a delegate to the Hartford Con- 
vention, but there is some evidence to suggest that had he been, he might 
have supported stronger measures than those taken. His recorded speeches 
in the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 1820 reveal him as 
opposing any extension of the franchise or increase of popular participation 
in government. His stand on the Tariff of 1816 reveals the dilemma faced 
by one who was both maritime trader and textile manufacturer: he favored 
high duties on woolens, but opposed duties on cotton textiles as ruinous 
to the China trade. 

Despite the fact that there are often gaps in the sources, which make 
uniform fullness in presenting the story impossible, there emerges from 
Professor Forbes’s readable account a clear picture of the activities of an 
important and eminently successful merchant and manufacturer during the 
period in which the New England economy was shifting “away from the 
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sea, and from commerce to manufacture.” Although there are no footnotes, 
it has been found possible to embody the necessary references to the 
sources in the text. There is a two-page bibliographical note, but no index. 


College of Idaho Lestiz V. Brock 


The Papers of Wilbur and Orville Wright, Including the Chanute-Wright 
Letters and Other Papers of Octave Chanute. Edited by Marvin W. 
McFarland. Two Volumes. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953. Ix+xxvi 
+1278p.; illustrations, appendix, bibliography, and index. $25.00 the 
set.) 


These volumes are a remarkable contribution to the detailed study of 
the inventive genius that produced the first successful powered flight in a 
heavier-than-air craft. A biographical work authorized by Orville Wright 
was written by Fred C. Kelly and published as The Wright Brothers (1943). 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, however, had accumulated a vast amount of 
material relating to the art and science of flying and had contemplated a 
technical history of it, minimizing the autobiographical aspects. Wilbur 
died in 1912, and Orville, who was not inclined toward writing, never 
brought himself to accomplish the task of authorship before his death 
in 1948. 

Some of the Wright papers were edited by Fred C. Kelly in Miracle at 
Kitty Hawk: The Letters of Wilbur and Orville Wright (New York, 1951), 
but in the present endeavor pains and expense have not been spared in 
including all materials of real significance. The project was sponsored by 
Oberlin College, of which Katharine Wright Haskell, beloved sister of 
the Wright brothers, was an alumna and one-time college trustee, partly 
in appreciation of a generous gift to Oberlin in the will of Orville Wrigkt. 
The executors of Orville ‘Wright's estate saw fit to present the papers to 
the Library of Congress, and the splendid work of editing those deemed 
appropriate for inclusion in the published work has been done by Marvin 
W. McFarland of the aeronautics division of the Library of Congress. 

Included are excerpts from thirty-three Wright diaries (including those 
kept by Bishop Milton Wright, father of the family and a bishop of the 
United Brethren Church), notebooks, family correspondence, and cor- 
respondence with many others, especially Octave Chanute (1832-1910), 
a French-born Chicago engineer and business man who was tireless in his 
enthusiasm and activity in the field of aviation and greatly aided the 
Wright brothers. 
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The first volume (to 1905) is filled with much scientific data relating 
to their successful experiments in flying, climaxed by the epoch-making 
achievement at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in 1903. The second volume, 
continuing into the year of Orville’s death, deals with years of public 
recognition and contains much correspondence in connection with the effort 
to interest various governments in planes for military purposes. 

Many charts and diagrams, extensive appendices, 128 pages of half-tones, 
an elaborate bibliography, and a complete index make this a monumental 
source of materials relating to the development of aviation. Most of the 
material is definitely technical in interest, but incidental references reveal 
much of human interest, including Orville Wright's curiosity and disillusion- 
ment regarding spiritualism (p. 1122). 

In a work edited with such consummate skill, it is odd that the noted 
American novelist Mrs. Edith Wharton should be referred to as Miss 
Wharton (p. 705n). 

Perhaps Ohioans will find in this record of the noted Dayton inventors 
some confirmation of a statement made by Wilbur Wright in 1910: 

Ohio stands at the gateway between the East and the West, and her sons possess the 
boundless energy and enthusiasm of the West, and combine it with the salt of con- 


servation [conservatism?]} of the East. The result is a combination that carries Ohio 
men to victory everywhere [p. 978}. 


Ohio State University FRANCIS P. WEISENBURGER 


The Sandy and Beaver Canal. By R. Max Gard and William H. Vodrey, 
Jr. (East Liverpool, Ohio, East Liverpool Historical Society, 1952. xiv 
+210p.; illustrations, guide, bibliography, index, and map. $7.50) 


This is local, grass-roots history, not at its best but at its most appeal- 
ing. Many loving hours of research, much leg-work, endless effort went 
into this book, along with humor and a realistic attitude towards its sub- 
ject. Locally published and printed, well and profusely illustrated, provided 
with an exceptionally fine map (scale: one inch equals one mile), it 
reflects credit on the community whence it sprang and is the kind of work 
we need more of. 

The story of this canal has wider angles than purely local history. 
Efforts to attract trade away from Lake Erie and the waterways of New 
York were a significant aspect of our national economic development. In 
this case the efforts were in the interests of the Pennsylvania canal system 
and the merchants of Philadelphia. Northern Ohio in the early 1830's saw 
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at least three projects—two canals and one railroad—with that aim in view. 
The railroad in question did not materialize, but the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Canal and the Sandy and Beaver Canal were both built. (Hindsight 
would say that one would have been enough.) 

The building of the latter canal, as related in this book, is a good example 
of the familiar blend of pioneer booster spirit and seaboard dynamism 
which played an important part in creating the Midwest's transportation 
facilities, both canal and rail. One may also wonder if the large investments 
made in Ohio rail lines by the Pennsylvania Railroad were not motivated 
in part by the hope of Philadelphia capitalists to recoup the heavy losses 
they had sustained a few years earlier in this canal fiasco. 

It is worth noting that construction of the canal was well under way 
when the panic of 1837 brought it to a halt, along with most of the other 
internal improvements in the state. Unlike the majority, however, this 
undertaking succeeded in a few years in resuming work. It was completed 
by a display of courage and enterprise worthy of a better fate. Sheer 
tragedy dictated resumption of the work at practically the very last moment 
before the railroads had unmistakably gained the upper hand over the 
canals. 

The canal itself extended for seventy-three miles from Bolivar on the 
Ohio and Erie Canal to Glasgow on the Ohio River, close by the terminus 
of the Pennsylvania canal system. The route generally followed the 
valleys of Sandy and Beaver creeks and included thirty dams and ninety 
locks. The total cost seems to have been about $2,000,000. (The Cope 
family of Philadelphia is said to have lost half that sum in the undertaking. ) 
As a by-product the canal yielded water power, used by saw mills, grist 
mills, flax seed, paint, and stave mills. The operation also raised a Florida- 
like crop of proposed towns and villages, with a staggering amount of 
land platted for lots. Since the cana! was in more or less complete opera- 
tion for only about four years (1848-52), the boom was short-lived. 

A professional historian can point in this book to minor inaccuracies, 
omissions of significant information, haphazard arrangement, and much 
crude writing—evidences, in a word, of its amateur origin. To say that 
much and no more would be pedantic and uncharitable. For this is the 
kind of history that appeals to the heart rather than the head, the kind 
that parents and children can share together, the kind, finally, that is 
written not only to be read but to be thoroughly enjoyed. 


Ohioana Library WALTER RUMSEY MARVIN 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States, Volume XIX, The Territory of 
Arkansas, 1819-1825. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin Carter. 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1953. xiii+1003p.; maps 
and index. $6.50.) 


This first of three volumes of Arkansas territorial papers reveals a part 
of the West that, despite traces of its past under France and Spain and 
portents of a future heavily committed to slavery and the plantation system, 
may seem more individualistic, more western perhaps, than the older 
territories that preceded it. The old regime left no metropolis and no 
considerable Creole population; the new regime had not yet developed a 
planter class comparable to the aristocracies of pioneer Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Mississippi. (Even in the next decade C. J. Latrobe described Arkansas 
as “the sink into which the offscourings of the more settled parts of 
the country precipitated themselves.” The Rambler in North America [2d 
ed.; London, 1836}, I, 257.) Settlers had poured in far ahead of the 
surveyors and far beyond the boundaries fixed for the Indians. In 1821 
and 1822 there were reports that settlers dissatisfied with the Choctaw 
treaty of Doake’s Stand (1820) were moving wholesale to Texas (pp. 319, 
432), but actually, in hope of escaping “the disagreeable necessity of 
removing our Citizens,” the government had delayed enforcing the treaty 
and eventually revised it (pp. 748-750). Old Matthew Lyon, serving as 
government factor in Arkansas after his career in Kentucky, warned of the 
grievances of the Cherokees: “I cannot forget the Expence of the long 
Indian War of 1790 & so on, North of Ohio” (p.336). One is re- 
minded of both the frontiersmen of an older West and the new generation 
of slaveowners who took Arkansas out of the Union in 1861. 

Those interested in tracing travelers over this busy highway will find 
Professor Carter’s lists and indexes invaluable, as in previous volumes. 
His editorship continues to serve widely varying interests, the genealogist’s 
as well as the institutional historian’s. The microfilm camera is no substitute 
for the critical eye of the skilled editor. Twenty years ago the first volumes 
of Territorial Papers appeared, and they began to leaven state and local 
history as no series has since Thwaites’ Early Western Travels (which 
includes Nuttall’s description of Arkansas in these same years). In this 
reviewer's opinion, while historians frequently consult Carter’s work as a 
standard and indispensable reference, they have not adequately grasped 
the opportunities that it suggests over the days when most libraries offered 
no comparable materials from across state boundary lines, and when no 
collection gave a comparable focus on the recurring process of shaping 
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new settlements into familiar American patterns. Materials pertaining 
to territorial administration, which are emphasized, fortunately fill out the 
picture of territorial life on more than an administrative plane, while also 
reminding us of the larger West in other territories and of the vital con- 
nections with the East that western historians sometimes slight. The 
philosophy of the series is the very antithesis of antiquarianism, though 
antiquarians, among others, depend on it. Both western and national 
history have in it the means of larger perspectives. 


University of Oregon EARL POMEROY 


Academic Procession: An Informal History of the American College (1636- 
1953). By Ernest Earnest. (Indianapolis and New York, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1953. 368p.; illustrations and index. $4.00.) 


General histories of higher education in the United States appear so in- 
frequently that the publication of a popular book on this subject must be 
considered an event, both literary and educational. The present book is 
an interesting one, and if we may judge from the title, as we ought, this 
is what the author intended. It is what Paul Shorey would have called 
“‘a readable proposition.” How good it is as history is matter for further 
inquiry. 

To review the marching and countermarching, forward and back, of the 
academic procession during more than three hundred years, and to compress 
the report into one small book is impossible. Something has to give. 
An honored Ohio scholar, Charles F. Thwing, tried it in A History of 
Higher Education in America but did not get much beyond the history of 
the colonial colleges. In scope the present book is a great improvement 
over that one, but it also fails to cover the subject. The land-grant col- 
leges are omitted entirely. This is unfortunate because in origin, purpose, 
and performance those institutions are far more peculiarly American than 
Princeton or Yale; and it was unnecessary because the sources are abundant. 
Perhaps the reason for the omission may be found, although this is a guess, 
in the author's prejudice against vocational education, as he understands it. 


The prejudice is a fact. 

The procession does not go far beyond the Mississippi River. The state 
universities of Minnesota, Michigan, and Virginia, and Oberlin College 
receive attention; there are excursions into the Old South; but far more 
than their proportionate share of space is given to the Ivy League colleges 
and their neighbors, and their sisters, the women’s colleges of the class of 
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Vassar and Wellesley. The scope of the book may have been determined 
by the sources used. Except for the most recent period, where the mag- 
azines and the author’s observation served, the main sources were histories 
of individual colleges and published student diaries. The book would have 
profited by attention to D. G. Tewksbury’s Founding of American Colleges 
before the Civil War. 

Student life is emphasized, including especially the excesses of the “‘flam- 
ing youth” of the twenties. Calvinism, college athletics, coonskin coats, and 
collegians from the swanky prep schools arouse the author's ire. The youth 
of the depression, N. Y. A., and the returning veterans are not neglected. 
The story is actually brought down to 1953. 

The book must be used with caution. Many of its generalizations are 
wild shots, for example, that F.D.R. became a great liberal through the 
Hegelian teaching of Josiah Royce (p.10); or that ‘a background of 
wide reading is an almost sure indication of an upbringing abroad” (p. 309). 
There are many small errors. Twelve names are misspelled, including that 
of the historian Edward P. Cheyney repeatedly. Bishop Berkeley's (p. 10) 
is one of those names and his title is given as “Dean.” Publishers have a 
responsibility in such matters as well as writers. The book has some docu- 
mentation and an index. For those who know enough about the subject 
to use it critically, this is the best history of the American college yet written. 


Ohio State University Harry G. Goop 


Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers: Folk Traditions of the Upper Peninsula. 
By Richard M. Dorson. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952. 
305p.; illustrations, bibliographical notes, and indexes. $5.00.) 


This review of Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers is certainly one of the last 
that will appear. The book, which was published in 1952, was discussed 
in most folklore journals a year ago and has generally had ‘‘rave notices.” 
Thelma James’s opening comment, in the Journal of American Folklore, 
“Here is the pattern for regional collections and studies in American 
folklore,” is typical of the printed reaction to Dorson’s study. And even 
in private conversation one hears none but enthusiastic remarks about this 
readable collection. 

Such praise is deserved, too. Dealing with the traditions, tales, and 
superstitions of the many racial and occupational groups that make up the 
population of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, the book serves as a wonderful 
guide to the art of collecting folklore in twentieth-century America. In its 
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pages the reader is able to go hand in hand with one of the world’s top 
collectors to gather material from the Chippewas, Finns, Swedes, Cornish, 
French, and Yankees as they reminisce or comment on the miners, lakers, 
lumbermen, and townsmen of the immediate past. And the reader is able 
to hear Dorson talk folklore, historiography, and collecting each step of 
the way. In this manner, in steady contact with one of those rare indi- 
viduals—a collector who is also a scholar—one experiences in Bloodstoppers 
and Bearwalkers the “‘thrill of the field” as no other book I know can give it. 

But these are things all critics have recognized about the book. More 
important for a reviewer at this late date are the implications of a study 
of this sort in the areas of local history and modern collecting. 

There is an almost incredible amount of local history circulating and 
stagnating in every region, county, and town in American today. Much 
of it is fascinating, and many so-called “local historians’ make investiga- 
tion and fondling of it their hobby. However, most of these “‘Jocal his- 
torians” are not scholars, and their work is propelled without technique by 
enthusiasm and love. Yet, as local history has great value to sociologists, 
folklorists, and ‘international’ historians, the material needs critical and 
scholarly treatment. Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers is significant in that 
it brings to local history the techniques of a good researcher and a man 
who understands the often ignored disciplines of folklore, anthropology, 
and psychology and their relationship to historical patterns. Any amateur 
or professional historian could profit by reading Bloodstoppers and Bear- 
walkers once through with no idea but to see the way in which a locality 
should be approached and analyzed. 

The book also brings into focus one of the central problems of American 
folk studies today: how long should something survive in oral traditon 
before it is worth collecting as folk material? It follows, I am sure, that 
for material to be considered folklore it must show an ability to survive 
in oral tradition. This is the great distinction between folk and formal 
literature and is a cardinal point in every definition of folklore I know. 
Thus, it also follows that other material for one reason or another will not 
survive for long in oral tradition or will be so greatly modified by oral 
tradition as to be said not to survive. And such rejected matter is only of 
value in that it is rejected. 

Many twentieth-century folklorists, in their enthusiasm to gather material 
and to make sure the discipline doesn’t die from want of an adaptable 
definition, continually lay claims to material as folklore that has not stood 
the test of oral survival. This is the error that certain individuals make 
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when they try to call labor or hillbilly music modern folksong; it is the error 
local historians often make concerning legends and tales of their pet regions; 
it is the error the commercial presses make almost every time they publish 
in this field; and it is an error that Dorson at least borders on making in 
Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers. Surely much of the matter he has pub- 
lished from Michigan is not old enough to be folklore (it has not demon- 
strated its ability to survive) and will have died out of circulation before 
long. Such material is worth collecting, but only to have so that one (or 
others) can go back in later generations to see if it has lived or died. 
Some of this matter must die out and should not be confused with the 
genuine folklore that will stand the test of time. It is the collector's task 
to note such distinctions and to indicate them in his book. Most modern 
American collectors are incapable of doing—or are unwilling to do—this. 
In their enthusiasm to gather the old genuine lore before it is lost forever, 
they frequently don’t give “oral tradition” a chance to work at all. If they 
continue, the element that keeps folklore unique from formal literature, 
oral survival, will cease to be a factor. And then where will we be? 

But, if Dorson sins along these lines it bothers no reader but the 
“definition hungry” scholar. And for all, Bloodstoppers and Bearwalkers 
is a most interesting and thought-provoking book, another feather in the 
author's colorful headdress. 


Denison University TRISTRAM P, COFFIN 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements Library. 
Compiled by William S. Ewing. (Ann Arbor, Michigan, Clements Library, 
1953. ix + 548p.; index of names. $4.00.) 


This guide brings down to date the 1942 edition compiled by Howard H. 
Peckham. The general plan is the same. Collections are arranged alpha- 
betically by name, with notes on their size, subject matter, history, and ap- 
pearance in print. All writers of letters and authors and signers of docu- 
ments are listed. Nearly half the book is given over to a general index 
of names, with dates supplied whenever these are known. 

Entries of collections number 304 as against 172 in the first edition, 
showing a steady growth during the last decade. While enough information 
is given to cover essential facts, many of the accounts are condensed from 
longer ones in the Peckham guide and references are often made to these 
fuller statements. The older work may add data, such as those relating 
to previous owners and sales, which would be of great interest to a possible 
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user of the library. The topical and chronological list of the collections 
has been dropped, along with Lloyd Brown’s appendix on manuscript 
maps. Photolithography has replaced the sumptuous printing of the first 
edition, no doubt to keep production costs within reasonable limits. 

The Clements manuscript holdings are still, as from the beginning, most 
distinguished for their coverage of the British side of the American 
Revolution. Recent acquisitions, however, show marked attention to other 
interests. Papers of Henry Goulbourn relating to the proceedings at Ghent 
in 1814 are important for diplomatic history. American public figures 
represented by new collections are Lewis Cass, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
James Wilkinson. The Civil War material collected by Aaron J. Cooke is 
notable for that period. Among other Mexican items are papers of Porfirio 
Diaz and a section of the archives of the province of Zacatecas. Historians 
make a strong showing with papers of Randolph Adams, Edward A. 
Freeman, Peter Force, Jared Sparks, and Claude Van Tyne. The orderly 
book on the Bouquet expedition (104A) is a very recent acquisition touch- 
ing on the history of Ohio. These examples give some idea of the quality 
and variety of the material that has been added. 

The Clements Library is to be congratulated for meeting so successfully 
the need for an up-to-date description of its manuscripts, in a form which 


will make easy the transfer of the entries to union lists as they develop. 


Ohio Historical Society GEORGE KIRK 


American Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten Factor in the Founding. By 
Burleigh Cushing Rodick. Foreword by James T. Shotwell. (New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1953. xx + 244p.; notes, bibliography, and index. 
$4.75.) 


Billed as ‘‘a pioneering work’’ in historical analysis and interpretation, 
this extended essay is essentially a review and an interpretation of the forces 
which shaped the American constitutional system. The story, therefore, is 
largely familiar and the conclusions, though offered with a “caution and 
moderation” worthy of an investigator working in an uncharted area, are 
those reached by an earlier school of writers. Seven short chapters examine 
the Anglo-American constitutional tradition, the American administrative 
system from 1689 to 1829, and traditional forces in the American Revolution, 
the federal convention, and the early constitutional period. 

Presumably to point up the issue involved, Professor Rodick opens the 
book with Lord Bryce’s statement that “there is little in the Constitution 
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that is absolutely new; there is much that is as old as Magna Carta,” and 
then cites the contrary opinion, advanced by Wilfred E. Binkley, the Ohio 
historian, and Malcom C. Moos, that the constitution is “so positively native 
to the American soil . . . that it is surely an American institution if there 
is any such thing.” This prelude suggests that the discussion might 
pivot on the Turner thesis argument about the uniqueness and/or imitative- 
ness of the American experience. To an extent this is true, but Rodick 
tries to evade the major pitfalls of that argument by stressing two sources 
of the American political and constitutional heritage: European, or more 
particularly, English traditions, and American customs of colonial and 
early national days. He quickly concedes that some constitutional de- 
velopments ‘‘were more or less the product of our American political climate,” 
but his statement on page 1 sets the central theme of the book: ‘There 
is scarcely a single important feature of our American political system,” 
he writes, “that does not bear the imprint of an earlier European tradition.” 
Later he concludes that there were few habits and political customs before 
1800 which were definitely indigenous to America (p. 101). 

Essentially, then, Rodick asserts that the American constitution is based 
on precedent, tradition, and old concepts. To the extent that he stresses 
the theme that the United States is an old nation with a long heritage of 
wrestling with such timeless, and therefore still timely, problems as feder- 
alism, freedom and authority, and majority rule and individual rights, he 
performs a valuable historical service. But what he seems to forget in 
surveying the ‘forgotten factor in the founding” is the difference between 
theory and practice, between conceptualization and actualization. It is true, 
of course, that few, if any, of the ‘‘self-evident” principles of the American 
Revolution were new. The basic concept of popular government, which 
has since evolved into democracy; the principle of equality (“that all men 
are created equa”) ; the concept of limited government, restrained from 
impinging upon human liberties; and the principle of federalism—all these 
principles had long histories as concepts. The peculiar contribution of the 
founding fathers was that they acted upon them; they tried to actualize 
them by putting them to the acid test of experience in what Carl Becker has 
called “‘an experiment in democracy.” Starting with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty—that government rests on the consent of the 
governed—they institutionalized the revolutionary concept that government 
originates with the people by perfecting constitutional conventions, both 
state and federal. By prescribing governmental limits with a written con- 
stitution, with built-in checks and balances, and with an additional bill 
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of rights insisted upon by the rank and file, they broke with the monolithic 
concept of governmental sovereignty and actualized the principle of limited 
government. At the same time, they divided the indivisible; by splitting 
sovereignty they established a workable federal system. 

Obviously these actions had antecedents, and Rodick performs a worth- 
while service in probing their earlier history. He is on his strongest 
ground when he stresses the impact on American constitutional develop- 
ment of such English and colonial precedents as the theories of natural 
rights and social compact, the separation of powers, the common law, and 
judicial review, from Bonham’s case on. His failure to define custom, 
however, allows him to use it interchangeably with habit, tradition, prac- 
tice, principle, use, usage, and institution, and to cite as “customs’’ such 
diverse things as feudalism (p.13), “salutary neglect” (p.42), opposi- 
tion to centralized executive power (p. 57), international power politics 
(pp. 71 and 114), colonial indebtedness to British merchants (p. 74), paper 
money agitation (p. 80), weak nations being at the mercy of the strong 
(p. 95), personal liberty (p. 97), the English republican tradition (p. 105), 
and the exercise of civilian control over the military (p.114). This list 
indicates that such a grab bag of customs yields a precedent for practically 
anything and everything. Where there is no specific American constitutional 
practice to trace back to an earlier custom, moreover, the author sometimes 
resorts to the convenient generalization that such an omission followed the 
British tradition of allowing policies to evolve out of habit. In discussing 
federal administrative practices, for instance, he observes that “‘since the 
founding fathers knew that British administration had largely evolved by 
custom and tradition, they may have felt that it would be best to trust to the 
growth of custom in this functional field.” 

This last sentence also reveals the author's technique of trying to make 
his points by incantation. He early establishes the habit of customarily 
using the words ‘‘custom,” “habit,” ‘‘tradition,” and “‘precedent’’ as often 
as possible (seven times on page 1), until the custom becomes traditional 
(thirteen times on page 134). Incantation can lead to negation. Imprecise 
use of terms, moreover, saps them of meaning and leads to hazy general- 
izations. In discussing Jeffersonian opposition to the Alien and Sedition 
Laws, the author cites the Democratic-Republicans as defenders ‘‘of the 
Anglo-American bill of rights.’” No one will deny the relation of the 
English bill of rights to the first ten amendments to the American con- 
stitution, but in 1798 there were fundamental differences between the 
British definition of freedom of speech and the press and the Jeffersonian 
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concept. The Federalist authors of the repressive legislation specifically 
relied on Blackstone’s common law definition, which the Republicans just 
as flatly repudiated. Thus, the Jeffersonians distinguished between the 
Anglo and the American bill of rights, basing their definition on American 
experience, not on British precedents. This statement, though refuting 
Rodick’s generalization, corroborates his major thesis; both parties cited 
precedents. It also indicates a major weakness of his discussion, for he 
nowhere makes the fundamental inquiry of who stressed which precedents 
and why, nor does he probe the reasons why some traditions continued, 
though usually in modified form, while others were altered or discarded. 
The answer to these questions would have strengthened Mr. Rodick’s 
implicit premise that American history is a part of the seamless web of world 
history. 


Ohio State University JAMES M, SMITH 


A History of Ohio. By Eugene H. Roseboom and Francis P. Weisenburger. 
Edited and illustrated by James H. Rodabaugh. (Columbus, Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 1953. xiii+412p.; illustrations, 
maps, bibliography, and index. $6.50.) 


In 1934 Professors Roseboom and Weisenburger of Ohio State University 
published A History of Ohio in the Prentice-Hall History Series of which 
Carl Wittke was the editor. Late in 1953 appeared a revised and exten- 
sively illustrated edition of this work. Revision included the rewriting of 
the sections on the Indians, the enlargement and division of chapter eight, 
and the addition at the end of a description of the events that have 
taken place since the writing of the first edition. The second of these 
changes resulted in a new chapter entitled “Social and Cultural Life in 
Transition.” The new last chapter, “From the Great Depression to the 
State Sesquicentenriial,” also includes social developments. Consequently 
the volume contains cultural history as well as political. The bibliography 
has also been extended and revised. 

The most noticeable new features are the change in format and the 
illustrations. Originally an octavo in size, it is now a quarto. At first 
it contained a few maps, but now its enlarged pages contain over three 
hundred photographs and cuts, some of them full-page in size. Almost 
without exception they have been well chosen. If one may criticize such 
excellent work, the lack of page references in the text to the various 
illustrations or the failure to include the titles of the pictures and cuts in 
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the index is to be regretted. Either of these metheds should have increased 
the usefulness of the illustrations. The pictures, however, are so interesting 
that they will in all probability be studied by the readers and will add 
to their pleasure and understanding of the text. 

The volume also deserves praise as an excellent brief history of Ohio. 
The authors have written other works and articles and are well known 
in their field. Often the reader would prefer that they had not been quite 
so brief. Generally they have been very successful in describing an impor- 
tant and complicated story in few words. Errors in writing or in fact 
are all but nonexistent. The last sentence on page 242 contains an insig- 
nificant one, where the personal pronoun appears to have as its antecedent 
the wrong person. One of the problems in writing state history is the 
extent to which the state may take credit for the accomplishments of its 
natives who have moved to other states. In this connection, a resident of 
Indiana must remind the authors that although Kin Hubbard may have 
been born a few miles east of the Indiana-Ohio boundary, he was a citizen 
of Indianapolis when he discovered Abe Martin down in Brown County, 
Indiana. 

Over a quarter of a century ago Professor Elbert J. Benton commented 
on the “monumental evidence of the backwardness of Ohioans in writing 
their own state's history.’” Since then the History of the State of Ohio in 
six volumes edited by Carl Wittke and published by the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society and the present History of Ohio have 
appeared. Ohioans need no longer chide themselves, for they are envied 
by their neighbors. 


Indiana University JoHN D. BARNHART 


Narrative Journal of Travels through the Northwestern Regions of the 
United States, Extending from Detroit through the Great Chain of 
American Lakes to the Sources of the Mississippi Piver, in the Year 
1820. By Henry R. Schoolcraft. Edited by Mentor L. Williams. (East 
Lansing, The Michigan State College Press, 1953. vii + 520p.; map, 
tables, appendices, bibliography, and index. $7.50.) 


Following the pattern of systematic explorations of the western wilderness 
of the new nation, with such notable precedents as the famed Lewis and 
Clark expedition to the upper reaches of the Missouri Valley and down the 
mighty Columbia River to the shores of the Pacific and the thrilling exploits of 
Zebulon Pike up the Mississippi River and later to the headwaters of the Ar- 
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kansas River and on to Pike’s Peak, there set out from Detroit in late May 
1820 another venture destined to achieve fame. The man who dreamed of the 
idea, sold it to federal officials, and then led the project to a most success- 
ful culmination was Lewis Cass, governor of Michigan Territory. 

From Detroit a flotilla of soldier- voyageur- and Indian-manned canoes 
traveled northward across Lake St. Clair and up the St. Clair River into 
Lake Huron. Along Huron’s western shore and into Lake Superior to 
follow Superior’s southern shore the intrepid explorers paddled westward. 
Overland by forced marches, across portage paths, and on dangerous streams 
the party went on to the upper reaches of the Mississippi River. Down that 
river and up the Wisconsin-Fox system they progressed to Green Bay. 
From there the party journeyed along Lake Michigan’s western shoreline to 
Chicago. Here the expedition split, with one part moving directly on to 
Detroit, and the other following the lake around the lower peninsula of 
Michigan into Lake Huron again and back to Detroit. Some four thousand 
miles and one hundred and twenty-two days later the venture came to 
an end. 

The members of the expedition exploited their opportunities to the 
utmost, and the results were tremendously successful. Literate and keen 
observers that they were, they added a vast fund of knowledge about a 
hitherto little known area of the United States. Their discoveries and 
observations of flora, fauna, minerals, weather data, and topographical in- 
formation were encyclopedic in scope. Their recommendations for defense 
purposes and their conjectures about possibilities of settlements and ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of this area were valuable to the govern- 
ment and the pioneer alike. It is from this expedition that scientific in- 
vestigation of the Indian begins. 

This venture was well reported to the lay public in newspapers and 
periodicals of the day. One of the best accounts is that written by Henry 
Rowe Schoolcraft in the present Narrative Journal. It is a highly readable 
and fascinating account. Things omitted or not observed by this scientifi- 
cally-minded member of the expedition are hardly worthy of mention. 

The description of an Indian canoe (pp. 56-57) is unrivaled; the report- 
ing of the native method of catching whitefish (p.96) is excellent; the 
word picture of an Indian grave (pp. 112-113) is superb; and the account 
of a sturgeon fishery (pp. 120-121) is detailed and clear. These examples 
are typical of the reporting of Schoolcraft. To be sure, he borrows heavily 
from other previous observers and explorers, but he is always careful to 
check the accuracy and validity of their observations and to give them credit. 
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In reviving the Schoolcraft Narrative Journal for the present-day scholar 
and lay reader, Mentor L. Williams, its present editor, has rendered a 
notable service. But this reviewer would quarrel with the editor because 
he has chosen to omit a large number of Schoolcraft’s footnotes and to 
take other liberties with the journal which, in such cases, an editor should 
not be granted. Further, it would seem that an occasional footnote of the 
editor is trite and without place in a scholarly endeavor of this sort. Aside 
from these observations, editorial comment is valuable to identify geographic 
and scientific materials in the Schoolcraft account. A drawback, perhaps 
for reasons of economy, is the small print of the entire book. This will 
tend to discourage other than the most persistent reader. The map, the 
source of which is not indicated, but which is probably a photographic 
reproduction of a Schoolcraft map, is so small as to be of little value to 
the present edition. 

Of considerable value are the appendices, which take up almost one half 
of the volume. Letters, treaties, reports, other journals, news notices, and 
scientific papers of members of the expedition and government officials are 
included. The volume then consists of a valuable, though selective, col- 
lection of documents concerning the 1820 venture. 


Miami University DwicuHtT L. SmirH 


To Keep Us Free. By Marguerite Allis. (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1953. 344p. $3.50.) 


The chief ambition of Ashbel Field, Continental Army veteran, was 
“to take part in making workable this revolutionary concept of a govern- 
ment by and for free men.” To this end, he left his home in Connecticut, 
“the land of steady habits,” and, with his wife and family, worked his 
passage on a packet west down the Ohio. Although his property was in 
Cleveland, he preferred to settle his family in Marietta, where his children 
could attend Sabbath and day school. “Good education is essential to 
good citizenship,” Ashbel of:en soberly said, and Cleveland was then just 
newly surveyed with little promise of settlement. Even the urgings of Dr. 
Edward Tiffin, whom Ashbel met on the packet, to settle in Chillicothe, 
or of Thomas Worthington, who carried in his saddlebags plans for Adena, 
failed to dissuade him. 

How Ashbel strove to ‘‘school’” his children, even to sending his oldest 
to Yale; the measures of citizens they became; the measures of soldiers 
when they fought the Indians in the War of 1812; other births and deaths; 
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Ashbel’s own contributions toward building Ohio—all combine to make 
this an interesting, readable tale. 

Historic figures like Return Jonathan Meigs, Rufus Putnam, Edward 
Tiffin, Thomas Worthington, William Henry Harrison, and others, don’t 
stalk in and out merely to add dignity to the story. They live and move 
with a fair degree of credulity. It is evident that long and proper re- 
search was done by Miss Allis; she could never have worked them into her 
story to the extent she has if she wasn’t on sure ground. ' The Blenner- 
hassetts figure in some of the most colorful chapters of the book and are 
drawn with no illusions, yet with respect and compassion. 

Ashbel’s wife, Faith, is perhaps the most sensitively real of all the char- 
acterizations. It is her grief we share when her only girl child is killed, 
when her son runs off to sea, when her youngest son does not return from 
the wars; Ser joy when another daughter is born; her pride when she opens 
her Cleveland home years later to wounded soldiers, and yet later takes 
into her family a renegade lad in place of her lost son. 

But for all this, it is not entirely an absorbing book. There are some 
strong, real, moving episodes, such as the siege of Fort Meigs; others that 
add little to story movement or characterization. As frequently happens 
with many of today’s novels, there is overindulgence in detail and side 
play which does little more than encumber the story. The pace is moderate, 
often slowed and confused by allusions to events of an earlier book, Now 
We Are Free, to which this is a sequel. 


Columbus, Ohio Arpis HILLMAN WHEELER 
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